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Unexpected 


IT was ONE of those sections of a big city where women don’t go 
unescorted and where men seldom wish to walk alone. Shortly after day- 
break several clergymen found it necessary to be traveling through that 
disreputable area. 

They came upon a woman, bent with years, with an old burlap sack 
thrown over her shoulders. She looked like a first cousin to the witch 
who is portrayed in a child’s story book. She was picking up pieces of 
broken bottles—reminders of the nightly fracas so typical of that 
neighborhood. 

Naturally, the intruders in the neighborhood were curious, and asked 
the little old lady why she was doing this. Of what value could broken 
bottles be to her? 

This was her reply, “It’s like this, Mister. Before long all the kids 
in this block will be using this court for a playground. And what do you 
suppose might happen when their bare feet step on broken glass?” 

We do well to remember that God has a way of revealing himself in 
unexpected places and in unlikely people! 
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—RAYMOND SHAHEEN 
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Churches start housing projects 

The Antioch Baptist Church of Cleve- 
land was making plans this month for 
building or buying an apartment house. 
Negro tenant families don’t have housing 
security, explained Pastor Wade Hamp- 
ton McKinney. 

“If they can slip the landlord: extra 
cash under the table each month, they’re 
allowed to stay. If they don’t, some way 
is found to evict them. 

“The result is what you might expect. 
Desperate, they move in with other fam- 
ilies. In too many instances, it leads to 
broken homes or delinquent children. 
That’s a condition we’ve got to remedy.” 

Most apartments in the new structure 
—which cannot be acquired until a co- 
operative financing plan is devised—will 
be rented to members of Antioch con- 
gregation. 

Parishioners of St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church in Bloomington, Illinois, 
had organized a housing co-operative to 
make home ownership possible for 250 
lower-middle income families. A 63- 
acre site was being sought. Each mem- 
ber of the church co-operative would pay 
$50 initially, then $300 when the house 
is ready, and $50 a month for 25 years 
thereafter. 

The American, Friends Service Com- 
mittee had begun a $750,000 self-help 
housing project in Philadelphia this year, 
intended to convert a block of slum dwell- 
ings into modern apartments. Friends 
put up $78,000, plus a state redevelop- 
ment grant of $70,000. Tenants help 
with the reconstruction work, and are 
assisted in becoming owners of the houses. 


Ten dollars down 
“Two-family houses for $6,000. Terms: 
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$10 down, $25 a month.” This was the 
offer in St. Margaret’s Roman Catholic 
parish, Three Rivers, Quebec. 

Father Louis J. Chamberland had 
“achieved a record that is probably with- 
out parallel in the history of modern 
housing,” said America. In five years the 
Parish Housing Co-operative has pro- 
vided 140 well-built two-family homes 
that cost only $6,000 each. q 

Each has four bedrooms (“for large — 
Catholic families,” explains America). 
Contract labor is employed for most of | 
the construction work, but each member ~ 
of the co-operative must contribute five — 
evenings a week while a group of 50 
houses is being built. This saves from — 
$1,500 to $2,000 a house. 

Assignment of the houses to the owners — 
and renters is made by the parish priest © 
when the construction is completed. 

In France a group of five houses has — 
been completed at Rennes by Catholic | 
Action, reports Religious News Service. 
Twenty more will be built this year. Build- 
ing materials are provided at low cost or 
free by Roman Catholic firms, and volun- 
teers do the construction work. The 
houses are given to poor people. 


Michelfelder doesn't get visa 

For months Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, 
Lutheran World Federation executive 
secretary, had been waiting for permis- 
sion to enter Hungary. In March he was 
notified by the Hungarian legation at 
Berne, Switzerland, that his request for 
permission had been refused. 
, No reason was given for the refusal. 
The U.S. no longer grants its citizens 
passport validation to enter Hungary, as 
a consequence of the imprisonment of 
Robert Vogeler on charges of being a spy. 
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Boy Wears OuT His SHOES 
There's nothing unusual about a young- 
ster wearing holes in his shoes in no time 
at all. But this lad’s parents, who iive in 

| Germany, can’t buy him a new pair. They 
were hoping this week that the used-cloth- 
ing collection now underway in Lutheran 
churches in America, might result in a 
new pair for their Frederic 


Dr. Michelfelder had hoped to make a 
first-hand survey of the situation of the 
Lutheran Church in Hungary, which has 
been cut off from Lutheran World Action 
funds for church reconstruction since the 
arrest of Bishop Lajos Ordass. ) 


_ Church has problems in East Germany 

Top-level policy in Germany’s Russian 
zone was to give the church considerable 
freedom, so long as it was willing to keep 

‘out of public life (see Church Situation 
in East Germany, page 12). Local of- 
ficials were not always willing to conform 
their action to the top-level policy. 

A cat-and-mouse policy toward religion 
is to be followed by the dominant Social- 
ist Unity (Communist) Party in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, according to 
a blunt statement by a high-ranking party 
leader named Hauschild. This statement 
was reported by Religious News Service. 

“To us Marxists-Leninists,”’ Hauschild 
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said at a party meeting in Thuringia, “it 
is a matter of course that religion is only 
opium of the people, and we are going to 
stick to this traditional Communist prin- 
ciple. 

“Time-conditioned aspects, however, 
demand that—on the surface—we shall 
have to deal with the religious question 
with diplomatic cunning. Funny as it may 
sound, we shall have to protect religion.” 

Declaring that church sermons will be 
supervised in the future by a regular 
“church service” set up by experienced 
Communists, Hauschild said “the fight 
against the solidly organized Roman 
Catholic Church is more difficult than 
against Evangelical (Protestant) groups 
which have no such strong coherence.” 

According to Hauschild, aged people 
who cannot be “remodeled anyhow” will 
be left their religion, but “we shall con- 
centrate upon the education of the youth, 
which is our prime concern.” 

“We have to see to it,” he said, “that 
when the aged people die, the churches 
also will die. The school is, and must. re- 
main an institution of the state, into which 
the clergy must not stick their noses.” 


Pressure on schools 

Anti-religious instruction of children 
in Communist-zone schools of Germany 
is the biggest problem, Bishop Otto 
Dibelius said in Berlin. Speaking at the 
British Press Club, he said that “no Chris- 
tian can accept a world outlook that does 
not recognize that God is the link between 
men, — 

“We would never consent to permitting 
the children of Protestant parents to be 
subjected to a curriculum that is com- 
pletely opposed to Christianity.” 

Last month Germans in Berlin were 
asking for a revision of school laws 
which would permit religious instruction 
during school hours. It was reported by 
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BIBLE IN STORE WINDOW 
_ Beating the Buddhists 


Religious News Service that Soviet occu- 
pation authorities had ordered all religious 
pictures removed from classrooms in east 
zone schools. The directive was issued 
’ by the People’s Education Ministry. Such 
pictures are “not in accordance with the 
spirit of the new school,” it was stated. 


Bible reading stunt 

Buddhists in Tibet had discovered they 
- could improve their efficiency in saying 
their prayers by writing them on strips 
of paper, fastening the paper on wheels, 
and revolving the wheels rapidly. Amer- 
ican Protestants in 1950 were becoming 
almost as efficient in reading the Bible. 

In Broken Bow, Nebraska, a team of 
Bible readers tried to get through the 
Scriptures in 75 hours. Twenty-five peo- 
ple assembled in the Baptist church, be- 
gan their Bible reading on a Monday 
morning. By late Tuesday they had aver- 
aged only 13 anda half chapters an hour. 
The pastor, the Rev. Harley Henderson, 
explained that chapters in the New Testa- 
ment would go faster. . 
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Ministers and laymen in Syracuse, 
N. Y., read through the Bible publicly in 
19 hours. The stunt was sponsored by the 
Syracuse Salvation Army and the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. The reading began at 
6 A.M., and wound up at 1 the next morn- 
ing. A blind man helped by reading from 
a Braille New Testament. 

In Springfield, Missouri, a Bible-read- 
ing marathon was put on last month by 
the Assemblies of God. Part of the read- 
ing took place in a downtown depart- 
ment-store window where a public ad- 
dress system had been set up (see cut). 


Pennsylvania politics 

Three-fourths of the Pennsylvania 
voters didn’t vote in the 1948 primary 
elections, Protestant leaders have been 
emphasizing. Church members are far 
under the general average. 

“We bow our heads in humiliation at 
the record of a recent survey showing 
that while 27 per cent of the eligible 
voters of this state make a practice of 
voting in the primary election, only one 
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church member out of eight assumes this 
sacred privilege and. responsibility,” said 
\Dr. Leon T. Moore, Philadelphia. 

This year Protestant organizations, led 
by the Pennsylvania Council of Churches, 
wanted to wake up the voters. They 
formed a “Federated Legislative Com- 
mittee” which has attempted to persuade 
church people to promise to vote in the 
1950 primaries on May 16. 

More than 200,000 Protestants signed 
cards pledging they would register and get 
around to their polling places this year. 
Two thousand pastors agreed to circulate 
the cards in their congregations. Several 
hundred pastors said they would preach 
sermons on the duties of a Christian 
citizen. 

A strenuous contest is underway for 
Republican nominations this year, with 
Gov. James H. Duff, candidate for the 
U.S. Senate, leading a campaign against 
the party regulars. Church leaders weren’t 
taking sides in the campaign, but said 
that as long as seven-eighths of the church 
people fail to vote “the Christian citizen 
has no right to expect clean and efficient 
government, and is unlikely to get it.” 


Politics in Latrobe 

Latrobe, Pennsylvania—a borough just 
west of the Alleghenies—had not yet for- 
gotten the excitement of its last general 
election. From the rectory of the Holy 


Family parish, the Rev. John W. Meighen . 


had sent a letter to many voters of the 
community. 

“T am sincerely interested in several 
CATHOLIC candidates seeking office in the 
election,” wrote Father Meighen. “I 
would personally appreciate your help in 
their behalf.” First he listed candidates 
for school director. “We would like to 
have a CATHOLIC SCHOOL Boarp,” he said. 

“Perhaps to put it a bit stronger, we 
need in some ways a Catholic board. Two 
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candidates are Catholic, — and —. Both 
are members of Holy Name parish, being 
associated with Catholic societies. They 
are both capable and educated men with 
Catholic background by training and edu- 
cation.” \ 

Father Meighen then listed a candidate 
for the office of burgess, “a Catholic gen- 
tleman, always active in all community 
affairs as an officer in the Catholic Wel- 
fare Association of Westmoreland county. 

..” There was also a candidate for the 
office of tax collector, ‘ta member of sey- 
eral women’s organizations.” 

A candidate approved by Father Meig- 
hen as judge of the county court was 
“Past Grand Knight of the K. of C...a 
man whose judgment in justice would cor- 
respond to divine and civil law.” Can- 
didate for office of district attorney had a 
good record in Roman Catholic parish 
activity and societies. 


Back-fire 

Several candidates endorsed by the 
Latrobe priest were elected, several de- 
feated. Everybody, in Latrobe soon 
learned about “The Letter,” as it became 
known locally. 

“The incident has stirred up the 
smouldering fires of sectarian antagonism 
in our community,” reported Lutheran 
Pastor Karl E. Kniseley to his congrega- 
tion on the Sunday after the election. 

“There would be nothing wrong,” said 
Pastor Kniseley, “if all our school direc- 
tors and all our public officials were mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church, 
There would be something wrong if they 
became our school directors and our pub- 
lic officials because they were Roman 
Catholic.” 


Politics in Illinois 

Members of the East St. Louis (Illi- 
nois) Ministerial Alliance announce they 
have broken with State’s Attorney Rich- 
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ard T. Carter of St. Clair County, whom 
they supported for election in 1948 on a 
“reform” ticket. 

An Alliance statement said Mr. Carter 
has “washed his hands of all responsibility 
towards enforcing the anti-gambling laws 
and advised the ministers that they should 
spend their time ‘winning converts’ and 
let him run his office the way he desiies.” 

The Alliance disclosed it had appealed 
to Attorney General Ivan A. Elliott of 
Illinois to send state police to East St. 
Louis to enforce laws allegedly ignored 
by local officials. Mr. Elliott’s reply, the 
Alliance said, was that he wanted to give 
local officials “another chance.” 

In reply to the ministers’ stand, Mr. 
Carter said their effort to get action 
against commercialized gambling was “in- 
sincere and a matter of politics.” 


Politics in general 

Protestants in San Antonio this month 
were rounding up voters for a city election 
of school trustees. The local Council of 
Churches had distributed to 10,000 
church-going families a “voter’s guide” 
listing qualifications of each candidate. 

In Portland, Oregon, the Council of 
Churches had prepared a questionnaire 
to submit to all candidates for public of- 
fice. Candidates would be asked: “What 
steps do you think should be taken to 
curtail gambling?” . . . “Are you in favor 
of liquor advertising on the radio?” 
“Are you an active church participant?” 

. Chairman of the Council’s legisla- 
tive committee is the Rev. Walter J. 
Knutson, United Lutheran pastor. 

In Oklahoma the Rev. William H. 
Alexander announced at a Sunday service 
in First Christian Church, Oklahoma 
City, that he was a candidate for the US. 
Senate. He plans to campaign against 
Elmer Thomas, Oklahoma senator for 24 
years. If elected, said Pastor Alexander, 


he will continue his ministry by flying 
home each weekend. 

The Rev. John W. Douglas, pastor of 
the Eighth Christian Church in Indian- 
apolis, said last month he is a candidate 
for the U.S. House of Representatives. 


And so forth 

Two Roman Catholic nuns will get 
their salary for teaching in public schools 
of Sterling, Colorado. The county treas- 
urer, W. F. Alexander, held up payment 
since last October. 

He had been warned he might be liable 
for the money “out of his own pocket” 
if the court ruled the nuns have no right 
to teach in public school. District Judge 
G. C. Twombley ruled the nuns should 
be paid. A suit is pending in a Colorado 
court on whether the nuns have a right 
to teach while wearing their customary 
garb. 

Christian Scientists were successful last 
month in putting through the New York 
state legislature a bill exempting their 
children. of high school age from taking 
health and hygiene courses. Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey signed the bill, saying that he 
believes “it to be a simple fundamental 
of freedom of religion that the state shall 
compel no child to learn principles clearly 
contrary to the basic tenets of his re- 
ligious faith.” The New York Academy 
of Medicine had requested him to veto 


. the bill. 


“T've found all kinds of fouled up 
pathology among screwball Sunday school 
teachers,” reports Dr. Wayne Oates of the 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville. 
He said that in one church he had found 
a junior department headed by a paranoid 
with strong delusions of persecution, and 
a class of boys taught by a manic de- 
pressive. “What we need,” Dr. Oates told 
the Indianapolis Church Federation, “is 
mentally healthy Sunday school teachers.” 
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King of the Belgians 

BELGIUM’S TROUBLE in regard to bring- 
ing Leopold back to his throne is more 
deep-seated than is generally appreciated, 
The surface reason for the trouble is the 
distrust of many Belgians over the king’s 
war-time behavior. He 1) surrendered to 
Hitler rather than to establish a govern- 
ment-in-exile in London as his. father, 
Albert, had done in World War I; 2) mar- 

ried a Flemish girl, a commoner, after 
the death of his first wife, the Swedish 
princess Astrid; 3) visited Hitler and 
Nazi big-shots in Austria; 4) revived 
German titles dropped by his father in 
1920, 

But more serious is the break in Bel- 
gian unity, the split between the conser- 
vative Flemish-speaking people of Fland- 
ers and the industrially progressive, 
French-speaking Walloons. Whether the 
king returns or abdicates, there will be a 
deep and stubborn schism revived in the 
kingdom because of reawakened racial 
and cultural animosities. 


Back to school 

AN ADULT “back-to-school” movement 
is reported as taking on impressive pro- 
portions in the U.S., according to Dr. 
P. L. Essert of Columbia University’s 
Teachers College. He estimates that at 
the present time 30 million adults are 
seeking some form of advanced educa- 
tion. This represents an increase of 8 
million such students during the last 15 
years, and the ratio is enlarging. 

In New York State alone the numbers 
have increased 600 per cent in four years. 
Last year it reached 334,000. Dr. E. R. 
Van Kleeck, an assistant commissioner 
of the state’s Adult Education Depart- 
ment, predicts that within a decade the 
enrollment in adult education in the state 
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may exceed the total elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education enrollments in 
both public and private schools. 

This movement presents a challenge 
to colleges and universities to provide for 
adults. Most of those seeking such op- 
portunities in public schools and colleges 
would likely be “non-credit” students, 
eager for knowledge, not marks and 
diplomas, 


Long life 

Hore FoR a long life, we are being 
told, depends chiefly on the first 40 years. 
Chances of living from babyhood to 40 
are getting better all the time. Childhood 
diseases have lost their terrors as killers. 
Consequently many more reach the age 
of 40 than did in previous generations. 

But after that age there has been little 
improvement in life expectancy. A grand- 
father at 40 might expect to reach 68. His 
grandson at 40 might expect to reach 71. 
“A man aged 60 can expect to live no 
longer than his ancestor could after 60 
at the close of the Revolution, 170 years 
ago.” 

The reason lies in the stubbornness of 
chronic diseases, particularly of the heart, 
cancer, and diabetes, accounting for more 
than seven times as many deaths as the 
former deadly infectious diseases. Death 
rates have risen 58 per cent for cancer, 
109 per cent for diabetes, 40 per cent for 
all heart and circulation diseases together. 


Oak blight 


AMERICAN OAKS are in serious danger. 
A fungus growth—known as the “wilt” 
disease” —is attacking oak trees in the 
middle west, and jis spreading east. The 
blight is deadly, killing red and black oaks 
within 30 to 60 days. It is harmful eco- 
nomically, because the oaks are the main 
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hardwood supply of the country, furnish- 
ing most of the hardwood flooring, barrel 
staves, and nearly half the railroad ties. 

No satisfactory control of the disease 
has yet been found. Of the 57 varieties 
of oaks, 28 have already been marked as 
easily susceptible to the wilt, which shows 
itself by discoloration of the tree-top 
leaves and their early fall to the ground. 
Those who remember the effects of the 
chestnut blight can well imagine the dam- 
age of this similar scourge. 


Odds and ends 

A BRITISH FIRM has installed the old- 
fashioned three-minute egg-timer in its 
telephone booths as a necessary bit of 
office equipment. This was due to too- 
lengthy calls by employees. The timer is 
set for each call, and has had a discourag- 
ing effect on talkative callers... . THE 
West GERMAN Government is asking for 
a revision of the present rule limiting 
its production of steel. The U.S. favors 
the request. Britain is reluctant, fearing a 
reduction of its own steel sales. France 
is definitely opposed, dreading a too rapid 
growth of German strength. 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


STRUGGLE IN RICE BOWL 
By Worldover Press 

THE STRUGGLE in Asia is not only one 
of power and ideology. As wars have 
often been fought over raw materials, 
the Far Eastern conflict has roots too in 
the competition for the most basic of raw 
materials—food. That means rice. 

In Communist China rice riots have 
been spreading. Famine has become so 
serious that the Peiping radio itself has 
estimated 16 million starving in North 
China. Attempts to collect rice from 
peasants have brought resistance, and 
actual armed rebellion has broken out in 
some places. 

The Soviet Union continues to with- 
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draw large amounts of grain and soy- 
beans from Manchuria. Recent agree- 
ments between China and Russia are re- 


ported to have involved food transfers, — 


but these cannot be confirmed. While 
lack of transportation hinders any real 
solution, the _pressure remains great on 
Red China to find more food. Thousands 
of fertile rice paddies lie on her southern 
borders, in Indo-China and in Burma, two 
of the world’s greatest rice producers. 
In Indo-China there is civil war be- 


‘tween forces of two leaders, Ho and Bao. 


Many of her paddies therefore lie fallow. 
Her exports of well over a million tons of 
rice a year before the war have dropped 
to 80,000, because of rice shortage. The 
Chinese market is gone. India, once a big 
customer, is said to be turning more and 
more to wheat. 

In Burma, rice export has been na- 
tionalized, so that the rice crop must be 
financed by the state. To get rice for 
Malaya and India, Britain has up to now 
provided funds. But this year for the first 
time the Burmese must do it themselves. 
Since they have no money, the grain piles 
up in the fields and the mills, and a rice 
crisis approaches. 

Meanwhile, Burma, faces political 
crisis toc. British authorities on the coun- 
try have been predicting the Chinese, who 
have long claimed parts of upper Burma, 
will move in. Perhaps a more real threat 
is from the Chinese fifth columnists al- 
ready infiltrating from the north. 

Meeting at Rangoon, the International 
Rice Commission warned that Southeast 
Asia must produce still more rice just to 
keep up with its rapidly expanding pop- 
ulation. The delegates from 19 countries 
urged outside assistance such as from the 
UN and the United States Point Four; 
increase of acreage; and control of the 
mosquitoes which weaken the peasantry 
with malaria. 
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IT IS NOT OFTEN that the minister of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Washing- 
ton, Dr. Powell Davies, speaks in ac- 
cordance with my own convictions on 
theology or political issues. On a recent 
Sunday, however, he surely did. 

Dr. Davies was discussing the current 
Senate Committee hearing where Senator 
Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin seems to 
be holding a field day. I agree that hear- 
ings such as these are not the way to find 
out whether there are Communists in the 
government, especially in the State De- 
partment. The present method of pro- 
cedure is just what Communists want. 
They thrive on “planned confusion.” 

Speaking’a word of appreciation for 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, Dr. 
Davies feels that he is desperately trying 
to arouse the nation to a full recognition 
of its peril and to unite us behind a policy 
that combines strength and resolve with 
a high sense of ‘moral aim and worthy 
purpose. Yet Mr. Acheson is sniped at, 
whispered about, and badgered by the 
paltry men who have done the same paltry 
things to every other man of stature in 
the government. 

Political opportunists are sowing sus- 
picion and mistrust, pretending that they 
do it as patriots seeking to uncover dis- 
loyalty. Searching out treason is delicate 
business, to be undertaken quietly, re- 
sponsibly, and soberly by people who 
understand that business. . . . This cannot 
be done by turning a Senate hearing into 
a sideshow at a circus. 

Mental balance and emotional maturity 
are necessary if we are to defeat the Com- 
munists. .. . They are smart. Much too 
smart for Senator McCarthy, because he 
is doing exactly what they want him to 
do... . America is giving Stalin what he 
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CURRENT SENATE HEARINGS 


wants not through disloyaity but through 
stupidity. 


LET’s List some of the motives that 
account for and partially explain some of 
the’ doings of government: ‘Obviously, 
there is the political advertising motive. 
It does help men in public life to keep 
near or on the front page. Consider the 
need of the press, radio, and magazines 
for material, both written and in pictures. 
I am persuaded after watching this game 
for more than 15 years that one reason 
some government hearings are so fan- 
tastic, disordered, and at times ridiculous 
is because in such antics the press gets 
stuff it can use. The hunger of some of 
the press accounts for lots of ballyhoo. 

Then there is the thoroughly mora! 
reason of throwing the searchlight upon 
alleged wrongdoing in any kind of way 
that will awaken the public conscience. 
No matter how awkward or melodra- 
matic, let the publicity come, says this 
point of view. 


Constructive 

THE PRESSURES on Capitol Hill are 
sharp and at times exasperating. Pres- 
sure, pressure! How to be democratic 
and efficient at the same time is the job. 
One thing is clear in my mind: there 
needs to be more carefulness, dignity and 
quiet efficiency in running down the 
Communists. 


People in high places, making charges. 


and counter-charges only disturb the 
average citizen. Confidence and ef- 
ficiency are the most effective answer to 
Communists. This is no time for the 
scenery of a poorly managed police court. 
And it is surely a theme much too serious 
for political build-ups. 
—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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‘Church Situation in East Germany 


By SIEGFRIED SCHARFE 


Conditions aren't as good as Russian propagandists — 


say, or as bad as the Americans usually believe 


I AM AWARE that this report about the 
church situation in eastern Germany will 
not be in harmony with fears prevailing 
in western Germany or with public opin- 
ion of western Europe and America. 
The situation of the churches in eastern 
Germany is not quite as good as propa- 
4 ganda in the Russian zone claims it to be, 
but it is not quite as bad as western news- 
papers and radio stations are inclined to 
suppose. The truth lies somewhere be- 
tween these optimistic and pessimistic 
views. 

Last summer I had a chance to be in 
Bad Boll, not far from Stuttgart. Lu- 
therans had come there for several 10- 
day conferences which proved to be quite 
successful. Among the speakers were 
professors from Germany and from va- 
rious Lutheran churches in America, 
Sweden, Holland, Austria, Finland. Some- 
how, I managed to be one of the guests, 
even though it was difficult for me to 
pass the “green” borderline between the 
eastern and western zones of Germany. 

After four years of separation, this 
was the first chance for me to renew con- 
tacts with ministerial colleagues of the 
western and of foreign churches. I was 
asked again and again about political 
conditions in our zone. I was asked about 
the sermons I preach each Sunday, and 
about whether church meetings are 
watched by the secret police or by party 
officials. 


Dr. Scharfe is a Lutheran pastor near Magde- 
burg in the German East Zone. 
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WHEN I saip that there is no such 
supervision, my friends did not believe 
me. Some even dared the statement: 
Then you probably don’t know! 

I explained that I know personally all 
the 30 or 40 persons who hear my ser- 
mons on average Sundays and even the 
two or three hundred who gather on 
Christmas or Easter Day, and that con- 
ditions do not differ in neighboring 
churches of which I know. I found it 
difficult to make myself understood. 
(Some of the western colleagues may 
have thought that the Russians sent me 
in order to defend their point of view.) 

The same situation prevails in religious 
teaching as in preaching. It is done on 
Sunday morning, when in nearly all Ger- 
man congregations children gather for 
special services, or during the week when 
they are taught either by their pastors (in 
small places) or by special teachers ap- 
pointed by the churches. 

In rooms of the church, if there are 
any, or in classrooms of the public schools 
which are provided for that purpose, the 
teaching is done without any political 
supervision or control. 

According to rules and regulations 
made by church authorities, religious 
lessons are given to the younger and to 
the older children, in elementary schools 
just as in high schools. Now and then it 
happens that local public authorities, who 
are not very keen about letting the church 
have the schoolrooms, have tried to can- 
cel the permission which had been given. 
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3ut cases of that sort are exceptions. In 
many places, public school teachers also 
give part of the religious instruction. 


IT HAS TO BE SarD that in many other 
ways the church in eastern Germany can 
do its work without being hampered by 
political authorities. It may hold meet- 
ings for men, women, and young people. 
It may send its students to the theological 
departments of the state universities which 
prepare them for the ministry. It may 
print the books necessary for the pastors 
and for all who wish to get deeper Chris- 
tian knowledge. It may send its pastors 
into public and private hospitals to min- 
ister to those who wish to be assisted 
spiritually. : 

It is allowed to collect money for its 
various activities during the services and 
sends its representatives to the homes of 
members to ask them for gifts. It is en- 
titled to collect church taxes. It did not 
lose part of its acres through the land re- 
form when many of the big land owners 
were disowned, although it lost part of 
its money when the church was not among 
those corporations which lost less than 
the 90 per cent which was the normal for 
the rest. 


THE CHURCH also gets considerable 
amounts of money from the state which 
enables its congregations to repair church 
buildings ruined or badly damaged dur- 
ing the war. When in 1945 certain states 
of eastern Germany began to be some- 
what reluctant in paying their dues, a 
short time later they decided that they 
would continue the old custom of paying. 

Ministers also are free in visiting mem- 
bers of their congregations or to be vis- 
ited by them in their studies. It may be 
that these personal contacts in the pres- 
ent are not quite so important and vital 
as they used to be, when the church and 
its pastors stood much more in the center 
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of public interest. But this is a general 
secularization of life which is not due to 
this or that particular type of govern- 
ment, and has been in progress during the 
entire nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In small villages personal contacts be- 
tween a pastor and the members of his 
congregation continue to be significant. 
People are used to going to their minister 
to ask him for help when they want to 
write an application of this or that sort. 
They are helped when the relief agency 
of the church has supplies of food or used 
clothing. In matters of education, the 
minister is asked for advice. And of 
course, in many personal things of a 
purely spiritual nature, it is the job of 
the pastor to assist members of his con- 
gregation. ‘ 


FROM MY OWN EXPERIENCE (in a sub- 
urb of a big city) I know that many peo- 
ple who very seldom come to church are 
glad when the minister comes to see them 
at home. Under a totalitarian govern- 
ment which gives so little chance for 
freedom of speech and opinion, these 
personal contacts between pastor and 
church people have gained importance. 
While in» political meetings, in news- 
papers, and radio discussions there is lit- 
tle chance for an opinion which is not 
completely in harmony with that of the 
state and the forces which are ruling in 
it, there is at least within the church a 
chance to stay human. 

It is not very easy for the church to do 
the right thing in politics. Some church 
people are in favor of one or another 
political party, perhaps the Christian 
Democratic Party which in its very name 
seems to express the willingness to act 
according to Christian principles. Others 
are against party politics, because they 
feel that under present conditions there 
is not*’much chance for a Christian po- 
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litical program to be put into practice. 
They either withdraw entirely from pol- 
itics, limiting their work to purely re- 
ligious and social functions or to building 
up a political program of the church. 

When elections come, most people feel 
somewhat uneasy in a totalitarian state. 
And yet, most of them are free to vote 
for one of the three or four parties which 
present their candidates or to put slips in 
the voting box which are not valid. (It 
is not safe not to vote at all, because party 
officials often watch these non-voters 
closely and perhaps do them some harm.) 

Let me tell what happened to me in 
connection with the National Front which 
was put up by certain political forces 
which are strong in our eastern zone. 
Apparently these more or less radical 
groups seem to feel that they are losing 
some of the sympathies of the population. 
For that reason they do not call them- 
selves Communist or Socialist any more, 
but speak of a National Front which they 
say must be formed in order to make a 
strong stand in matters of domestic and 
foreign politics. 


IN SUCH A FRONT, even the belittled 
and despised adherents of capitalist and 
other bourgeois principles are welcome. 
They are not told much about the real 
principles of the National Front, but per- 
haps the patriotic idea is enough to at- 
tract attention. The National Front thinks 
of church people as prospective members 
and sympathizers. Ministers are invited 
to meetings in which there are discussions 
about: what the church can do to 
strengthen the new political organization. 

As was expected, ministers, church 
governments, and church people decided 
almost unanimously not to be in the Na- 
tional Front. I was one of them. So I 
did not take part in meetings, did not 
sign lists, did not subscribe for publica- 
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tions. This reluctance was noticed by of- 


ficials of our local organization. 


One of them who met me on the street 


asked me questions. I told him that as a 
minister I did not wish to be in party 
politics. It is my job, I added, to preach 
the gospel to all who wish to hear it 
and to act accordingly, and that it did not 


matter to me much whether those who — 


come to church are organized in this or 
that political party or not. 

This statement caused the questioner 
to reply that if I would be in the Na- 
tional Front, many of its members would 
come to church. I answered that I did 
not think so, and that similar conditions 
had been prevailing in 1933, when the 
Nazis declared themselves “positively 
Christian,” while as a matter of fact Nazi 
politics and Christian religion had very 
little to do with each other. Something 
similar might be true now. 


THERE ARE A NUMBER Of restrictions, 
though, under which the Christian 
churches have to suffer in the German 
east. I mentioned the uneasiness which 
is so characteristic for our situation. No- 
body seems to know what will happen 
tomorrow, perhaps the next hour, even 
though nothing at all may happen or at 
least nothing unpleasant or crucial. 

Under a totalitarian government, it 
does not matter so much what legal or 
moral rules say and prescribe. It does 
not matter either what tradition or habit 
would make people do in other countries. 
It only matters what must be done in 
order to keep up the political system and 
the power of those who are maintaining 
it. Perhaps, it is possible to get used to 
this uneasiness which is based on com- 
plete uncertainty. 

From what we have experienced in the 
German east, our life in general seems 
to be less dangerous than people who 
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judge from the outside may think. It 
seldom happens that people are put in 
jail or in one of those ill-famed concen- 
tration camps, but the possibility remains. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
the freedom of the church is limited. The 
state maintains its own youth organiza- 
tions, women’s organizations, and cultural 
organizations of various sorts, to which 
all loyal citizens are expected to belong. 

Here and there people may see a 
chance to be connected also with some 
church organization. Such a double 
membership implies many difficulties, be- 
cause it is not easy for church author- 
ities not to contradict measures and prin- 
ciples which are normal for the political 
groups. There is no equality of public or 
private rights on the part of the political 
and church organizations. In a very gen- 
eral way, the church is inferior. 


WHEREVER THE CHURCH has certain 
traditional rights established in the past, 
the state is trying to restrict if not to 
abolish them. This can be seen in the 
field of social and humanitarian enter- 
prises in which the church always has 
been active. 

Up to the present, the church keeps its 
hospitals and homes for the young and 
old, trains its deaconesses and other help- 
ers as they are needed in the various 
branches of the work. At the same time, 
the state has built up its own social and 
humanitarian institutions which in the 
past. did their work without interfering 
with those of the church or without being 
interfered with by them. In the present 
the situation seems to change. The state 
more and more becomes eager to restrict 
the rights of the church to a minimum. 


The same is true in the field of cultural 
work. Radio stations are told not to have 
too much to do with Christian ideas. As 
to church music, it must be admitted that 
now and then even radio stations of the 
German east are willing to transmit organ 
and choir music which are definitely 
Christian, but in general they are pre- 
ferring the secular. Another fact is that 
the church finds it increasingly difficult 
to print its own papers. In the province 
of Saxony-Anhalt not a single religious 
periodical was licensed by the occupation 
power. In Thuringia the weekly Glaube 
und Heimat is limited to a circulation 20 
times too small. One of the severest — 
handicaps was caused by the school re- 
form which made it impossible to con- 
tinue religious teaching as a part of the 
regular school curriculum. Even though 
parents of the children certainly would 
not have given their consent, party of- 
ficials of whom many were not members 
of the church felt themselves entitled to 
establish a new rule. 


REVIEWING THE events which have 
taken place in recent East German 
church history, it may be said in conclu- 
sion that there certainly are difficulties 
which the Protestant (and the Catholic) 
churches have to face in the German east. 
At the same time, there is no reason and 
no sense in putting too much emphasis 
on these difficulties. 

Nobody knows in eastern Germany, 
perhaps less than many other places, 
what the future will be like. In the recent 
past and in the present, things were and 
are bearable. Within certain not too wide 
limits, the church has a chance to be 
loyal to its faith and to do its work. 


The task of the minister is not to preach the Gospel, but to train and 
teach his people so they will preach the Gospel. 
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‘How Good Are Our Colleges? 


By WILLIAM PEERY 


Colleges of the United Lutheran Church need stronger support 


if they are to measure up to high standards of excellence 


LOYALTIES ARE a wonderful thing, and 
I have a proper respect for them. My 
father felt and I feel a loyalty to Roanoke, 
which gave him two degrees and me my 
first job. Three of my brothers feel a 
loyalty to Midland, their alma mater. 
Another was a student at Lenoir Rhyne, 
where my father was teaching and serv- 
ing as pastor of the campus church. I 
spent my boyhood on the Midland and 
Lenoir Rhyne campuses. To many per- 
sons there is something admirable even 
in some blind loyalties—what we feel for 
our own town and our mother’s cooking. 

But many of us believe that a blind 
loyalty is less good than one arrived at 
with open eyes. The cause of Christian 
Higher Education will, I think, be best 
served if we scrutinize some of the facts 
about our Lutheran colleges. How badly 
do they really need the $5 million set as 
the goal for them in the Christian Higher 
Education Year appeal? How do they 
compare with other institutions in the 
quality of education which they offer 
our children? 


How CAN ONE MEASURE colleges? It 
may be that the best school is an eager 
boy and a keen teacher sitting side by 
side on a log. 

In these more specialized days, how- 
ever, people have undertaken to measure 
objectively the quality of colleges and 
educations. Many different, standards 
‘have been used. All seem to leave out 


Dr. Peery is a professor on the faculty of the 
University of Texas. 
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or to minimize the human element in 
teaching. It remains true, nevertheless, 
that our colleges and other colleges are 
being measured and will continue to be 
measured objectively. 

If our institutions of higher learning 
are to command respect in the educational 
world, they must meet these tests. Let us 
frankly measure, then, without reference 
to our loyalties, our 12 ULC senior col- 
leges in the United States by five of the 
standard yardsticks. 

Since we cannot well compare our in- 
stitutions with all others, we shall have to 
be selective. We must select neither the 
best nor the worst but rather a rep- 
resentative group in each category. I 
have taken 12 colleges each for the pri- 
vate non-denominational college! and the 
publicly financed institution.2 Since we 
have special interest in the church college, 
I have studied 12 institutions each for 
three religious bodies other than ours— 
Presbyterian,* Methodist,+ and Baptist.° 


* Colgate, Hamilton, Bryn Mawr, Dickin- 
son, Temple, Grove City, Sweet Briar, Wil- 
liams, Knox, Washington and Lee, Oberlin, 
and Converse. 

“Hunter, N. Y. State Teachers (Albany). 
Pennsylvania State, U. of Toledo. U. of 
Akron, U. of Nebraska, U. of Illinois, U. 
of N. C., Winthrop, Madison, U. of Louis- 
ville, Pennsylvania St. T. (West Chester). 

*Queens (N. C.), Wooster, Davidson, 
Monmouth, Hampden-Sydney, Hastings 
(Nebr.), Lafayette, Geneva (Pa.), West- 
minster, Wilson (Pa.), James Millikin U., 
and Lake Forest. Among the church col- 
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Where one was available, under ‘each 
category I chose an institution in the 
same geographical region as one of our 
colleges—since it is with these that our 
institutions compete. Wherever possible, 
I chose institutions having the approx- 
imate size of our institutions. 

For example, Wittenberg is matched 
in Ohio by Wooster as a Presbyterian, 
Baldwin-Wallace as a Methodist, and 
Denison as a Baptist institution. Among 
the public institutions, certainly some 
state universities ought to be included. 
And I have tried to balance them by in- 
cluding a number of small, less affluent 
municipal colleges. The method cannot 
always be applied because not every 
church has a comparable institution in 
every state. By and large, however, the 
method is likely to be more meaningful 
than a strictly random sampling. My 
findings about a single institution might 
be questioned. But the reliability of the 
conclusions about a class of institutions 
seems hardly open to doubt. 


THE SOURCE OF MY DATA for enroll- 
ment, faculty strength, and size of library 
is Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to American 
Colleges and Universities (Sth ed., 1949). 
For expenditures and for computing a 


leges we are not concerned with the exact 
relationship between the institution and the 
religious body. I have followed the affilia- 
tion and auspices as given in the American 

_ College Dictionary though J include Roa- 
noke as a Lutheran college because of its 
history and because it is so considered in 
the 1949 ULCA Year Book. 

‘Albion, Southern Methodist, Baldwin- 
Wallace, Mount Union, Ohio Wesleyan, Co- 
lumbia (S. C.), Nebraska Wesleyan, Emory 
and Henry, U. of Chattanooga, Millsaps, 
Wesleyan (Ga.), and Western Maryland. 

* Keuka, Meredith, Wake Forest, Furman, 
Shorter, U. of Richmond, Baylor, Bucknell, 
Mississippi C., Denison, U. of Redlands, 
John B. Stetson U. 
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Give Our STUDENTS THE BEST 
Our colleges must measure up 


few figures not given: by Lovejoy, my 
source is American Universities and Col- 
leges (ed. A. J. Brumbaugh, 1948 ed.). . 
In the case of two Lutheran colleges 
Brumbaugh has gaps which I have been 
forced to complete from the 1949 ULCA 
Year Book. : 

It is admitted that working, as I had 
to do, from three sources, I cannot get a 
picture strictly in accord with present 
reality since my sources are compiled on 
somewhat differing bases. The 1950 Year 
Book contains later figures for ULCA 
schools but could not logically be used 
since later figures for the other institu- 
tions are not available. It is thought, 
however, that any discrepancies arising 
from my method likely cancel themselves 
out, 
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GETTING EDUCATED 
The church must care about its colleges 


THE MOST IMPORTANT YARDSTICK by 
which the layman may measure colleges 
is their accreditation. Standard accredit- 
ing agencies have taken into consideration 
a number of factors, including four yard- 
sticks I am using here. We cannot well 
be content with accreditation alone, how- 
ever, for its evidence is most likely to be 
irrelevant in the event that the institu- 
tions chosen should prove not to be typ- 
ical. Yet this standard is very important 
since it determines how our colleges are 
regarded by other institutions and how 
our graduates fare if they transfer to 
universities for advanced study. 

The highest accrediting agency in this 
country is the American Association of 
Universities. To institutions accredited 
by it, let us assign a credit of 1. Of a 
second order are the various regional 
agencies, such as the North Central As- 
sociation. To institutions accredited by 
such bodies let us give a credit of 2. Of a 
third order are state agencies, such as 


departments of education; to such ratings 
let us give a credit of 3. How, then, do- 
our Lutheran colleges stand up beside 
this yardstick? 


ONLY THREE OF OUR 12 colleges have 
the American Association seal of ap- 


proval: Gettysburg, Muhlenberg, and 
Wittenberg. All, however, are now ac- 


credited by a regional agency. Trans- 
lated into a figure, the rating of our col- 
leges according, to accreditation is 1.75. 
The figures look like this: 


Private non-denominational ...... 1.00 
Publicly financed’ nsn.c ce kee 1.25 
Presbyterian colleges! x cmcaus an 2 ALY 
Baptist ;collepes Sa. ae eee ee P25 
Methodisticollegess<3. ati ae eee 1.41 
Average church colleges ......... 1.28 


United Lutheran colleges ........ 1.75 


THE CHURCH COLLEGE cannot hope to 
offer educational facilities of a material 
sort, approaching those of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, or even less celebrated pri- 
vately controlled institutions. It can and 
does in large measure substitute other 
values for the facilities it cannot offer. 

But it would seem that we ought to 
make the stature of our colleges by this 
yardstick somewhat higher. There would 
seem to be no reason why our ULC col- 
leges cannot be as well accredited as those 
of other churches. What are we to do 
about it? A fine first step is to support 
the CHEY drive and achieve its goal. 


IF, AS HAS BEEN SAID, the true educa- 
tional institution is a collection of great 
books, one might draw certain conclu- 
sions about the quality of an education 
from the size of the college library—our 
second yardstick. A thousand well-se- 
lected books, of course, are better than 
five thousand hand-me-downs. No sta- 
tistical measure can indicate whether the 
books are well housed and accessible in 
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‘an agreeable environment. 

No small college can hope to challenge 
the supremacy of Harvard in library 
holdings. But it should be a matter of 
some concern that the 12 ULC colleges 
all together have fewer than 450,000 
books (Harvard has 10 times this many), 
or an average of only a little over 37,000 
books each. 

At some schools (or outside them) 
one can get an excellent liberal educa- 
tion from a hundred books. Mere num- 
bers are not all. A college like Wagner 
has a small library but is in a great cul- 
- tural center; in New York City there are 
other sources of books. Most of our col- 
leges, however, are not so located. 

This yardstick needs to be very care- 
fully applied. It is obvious that a school 
with 500 students needs fewer books than 
one with 5,000. A fairly good rough in- 
dex, therefore, is the number of books 
available per student. By this yardstick 
our church colleges rank as follows: 


Muhlenberg: <2 <tc ikris enna reres 68 
Gettysburg, wot AL eyes ete ek a) 
Witten bere. 2k) 3 aaa eee te 56 
@arthage. 2 3/0. Meee see 55 
ROBMOKS! SUN Soi c a en mee oe 50 
INEWDEFRY, (ei. 6 st ner Neto ot 39 
SIGN Ee tees see mie Wigs eae eS eee ere 39 
Susquehanna 922’. ae ars eee en 38 
Midland eran 2055 5. Soa aeee neers Bi 
Wietener TST. s ches Ande Penta tte aS 
HEAR EWICKWts 4 ou head. oh eae oe ene ke 27 
enon hh yneest. 1) pn ace ete 24 

AVETASO 7fip\ese Hore lots ahel-so anes 44 


These figures suggest two questions. Is 
the Lutheran attending a church college 
in North Carolina not entitled to as many 
aids to education as the Lutheran attend- 


eghe es. 


‘ing a church college in Virginia, or Penn- 


sylvania? In size of libraries, how do our 
colleges compare with those of other 
churches? We clearly need one of the 
improvements which CHEY can bring— 
more books for our libraries. | 


Books per student 


Private undenominational ........ 66 
Publicly financed ave pcx tress as seas 49 
Average churebr college Kye) waar 54 
Wnitedshutheran college 95). ass 44 

ABOUT THIS CONDITION we can and 
should do something—as indeed the 


CHEY program will likely do. We can- 
not help much by sending our cast-off 
books to our colleges. The outdated 
books we have are doubtless not the books 
they need. They require the choice of 
titles so that they can fill gaps in their 
holdings. 

To put us on a par with the other 
church colleges, we would need to raise 
our average 10 books per student. Ac- 
cording to the 1950 Year Book, last year 
there were 10,853 students in these col- 
leges. We need, therefore, 108,530 new 
books. At an average of $4. per volume, 
these books would cost $434,120. Some 
Lutheran who feels his responsibility as 
well as possesses wealth could do a very 
fine thing for our colleges if he provided 
this money. 

These are but two of five yardsticks 
by which colleges are frequently meas- _ 
ured. Your colleges (and mine) by both. 
rank lowest among the church colleges 
studied. If we don’t like this fact, we can 
change it. Get behind CHEY! 


A second article by Dr. Peery, continuing his 
measurement of ULC colleges by objective 
standards, will appear in ‘The Lutheran" next 


week. > 


To Be ready for another beating is to be unbeaten. 
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This Seminary Grew Quickly 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Only 30 years old, Northwestern Seminary has nearly 


as many students as the largest ULC theological schools 


NORTHWESTERN SEMINARY in Minne- 
apolis is the youngest theological school 
in the United Lutheran family, but it is 
no longer a mere infant. Organized in 
1920, the 70 men now studying there 
place it not far from the top in size of 
student enrollment among the ULC semi- 
naries. 

Its rapid growth and progress have been 
largely due to the loyal support of its 
sponsor, the Synod of the Northwest. 
Over half of the present student body has 
entered the ministry from Northwest 
Synod congregations. 

This is quite a contrast with the record 
of the first 30 years of the synod (1891- 
1920), when only 12 young men entered 
Lutheran pulpits via Chicago Seminary 
from the Synod of the Northwest. Since 
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1920, when Northwestern was established, 
the original 12 increased nearly 2,000 
per cent, 232 graduates of Northwestern 
are occupying pastorates throughout the 
United Lutheran Church! 


THE BIRTH OF Northwestern Seminary 
was not easy. It came in the midst of 
sharp differences of opinion between 
Northwest Synod pastors and the admin- 
istration of Chicago Seminary. Prior to 
that time, relations between the two had 
been cordial—the synod had depended on 
the seminary for its ministerial supply 
and, in turn, had constantly enlarged its 
financial and moral support. 

However, disagreement on adminis- 
trative procedures led the Northwest 
Synod in August of 1920 to set up an “ad > 
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i interim” seminary pending an appeal to 

‘the ULCA to clear up the difficulty. 
‘So it was that on Oct. 14, 1920, the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Divinity School was 
opened in the Windy City, some distance 
from its parent, the Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary. 

Thirty-four students and four pro- 
fessors who had formerly taught in the 
original Chicago Seminary began classes. 
It was the hope of the Northwest Synod 
and the ad interim seminary that the dif- 
ferences would be ironed out in a short 
time and that the existence of separate 
schools would be only temporary. 

Such wasn’t the case, however. An ap- 
peal to the United Lutheran Church to 
settle the issue resulted in the Northwest 
Synod’s taking action to establish its own 
institution. The ULC Board of Educa- 
tion’s strong recommendation that no 
United Lutheran seminary be located east 
of Fargo, N. D., persuaded the synod to 
establish it in that city. 

After a year at Fargo, though, it be- 
came evident to the Northwest Synod 
leadership that if the seminary remained 
that far from the center of Lutheranism, 
the institution would soon die. Young 
Lutherans weren’t inclined to study for 
the ministry outside the circle of educa- 
tional and cultural advantages of met- 
ropolitan Minneapolis and/or Milwaukee. 

The »synod’s executive committee rec- 
ommended at the 1922 convention that a 
third move be made—this time, to Min- 
neapolis. 

On Oct. 5, 1922, Northwestern Semi- 
nary was located in Minneapolis, has re- 
mained there since. In 1934, consider- 


Between 1922 and 1940, Northwestern Semi- 
narians studied in this building, located at 1018 
19th Avenue in northeast Minneapolis. In 1940, 
the property pictured on opposite page was 
purchased on East 22nd Street 
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able investigation took place on the mat- 
ter of merging the seminary with other 
United Lutheran theological institutions 
at Chicago, Fremont (Nebr.) and Spring- 
field (Ohio). After careful surveys, it 
was agreed by authorities of each school 
that nothing was to be gained at that time 
by merging. 


NORTHWESTERN has always concen- 
trated in producing effective and conse-* 
crated pastors and missionaries. Scores of 
congregations in the northwestern section 
of the United States reflect this type of 
leadership. As a result throughout the 
United Lutheran Church the Northwest 
Synod is considered among the leaders in 
stewardship and evangelism. 

In addition, the seminary has produced 
a number of graduates who have made 
names for themselves in fields outside the 
pastorate. One of the first graduates, the 
Rev. A. C. Baughmann, is on the faculty 
of Midland College. Dr. John R. Bacher 
is dean of another ULCA institution— 
Wagner College. 

A Northwestern seminarian in 1927, 
Walter A. Lunden, became president of 
Gustavus Adolphus College, is now 
serving with the United States govern- 
ment. Few pastors and laymen are un- 
aware of the “Palm Sunday Organizer” 
—the Rev. Dwight H. Shelhart, North- 
western alumnus, 1926, who maintains a 
record of establishing a new United Lu- 
theran mission every Palm Sunday. 
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The Rev. Clarence B. Lund (1934) is 
editor of Sursuwm Corda, national church 
music magazine for choirs and organists 
as well as pastor of a St. Paul (Minn.) 
congregation. Northwestern’s own pro- 
fessor, Axel C. Ahlen, was a graduate in 
1931, was a professor at the University 
of Minnesota before accepting a call to 
the seminary faculty. The Rey. Paul L. 
Graf, stewardship secretary of the North- 
west Synod, was graduated in 1940. 

The United Lutheran Church’s mis- 
sion fields also witness to the effective- 
ness of Northwestern’s training, through 
Liberian Missionaries Paul L. Lewis, Gor- 
don Lindemann, and George R. Flora; 
Argentina’s Earl Guequierre; India’s Don- 
ald P. Mosling and Wilbur Wicklund; 


British Guiana’s Hector and Patrick 
Magalee; Virgin Island’s Merle G. 
Franke; Elmer Olson, now in Puerto 


Rico; and Douglas Erickson, now in 
China’s mission field. 


NORTHWESTERN SEMINARY is growing 
rapidly in students and influence. That’s 
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why Christian Higher Education Year is 
important to this seminary. A successful 
campaign for CHEY will bring to North- 
western’s treasury a total of $150,000— 
all of it slated for subscription among 
Northwest Synod congregations. 

The first $52,745.88 will be used to 
pay off the accumulated deficit; the next 
$54,000, to pay notes. After that, funds 
will be utilized to strengthen the library 
and to bring it up to standards of other 
theological institutions. If sufficient funds 
are realized through CHEY, more dormi- 
tory space will be acquired. 

Seminarians themselves are sold on 
CHEY. Just recently, the student body 
promoted CHEY Day on the campus. 
Incomplete returns from 59 seminarians 
and seven staff members accounted for 
pledges totaling nearly $9,000. (Since 
the Northwest Synod is combining CHEY 
and Lutheran World Action appeals, over 
$6,000 of this sum will be used for Chris- 


NORTHWESTERN’S STUMP HALL 


. a dorm and refectory 
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AROUND THE PIANO 


. in the living room 


tian Higher Education Year.) 

The fact that 66 pledges averaged bet- 
ter than $130 among students paying 
their way through seminary is significant. 


STUDENTS AND FACULTY at Northwest- 
ern are proud of the rapid growth of their 
institution, its increasing effectiveness 
throughout the church. A large portion 
of this success, they feel, is due to. the 
seminary’s location. 

In addition to the cultural advantages 
of Minneapolis, with libraries, art gal- 
leries, musical centers, and _ research 
facilities, the seminary lies in one of the 
greatest centers of Lutheranism on the 
continent. Hundreds of Lutheran 
churches dot the metropolitan area; Ger- 
man, Danish, Finnish, Slovak and other 
Lutheran nationalities are represented. 

Three Lutheran seminaries and several 
colleges are on the ficld. Nowhere else in 
North America can Lutherans be found 
in such variety. Seminarians and faculty 
members feel that contacts with such rep- 


resentative Lutheranism is conducive to 
the best training for the Lutheran pulpit. 

The fact that the seminary today has 
assets of approximately half a million dol- 
lars also speaks well for the administra- - 
tion of such an institution. 

A successful Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Year will strengthen this seminary, 
along with the other theological schools 
and the colleges of the United Lutheran 
Church. CHEY-over-the-top will assure 
such avenues of training Christian lead- 
ers tomorrow! 
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CHOIR PRACTICE WITH PRAYER 


The Southern Lutheran Seminary Choir was using Ascension Church 
in Columbia while making some recordings for a broadcast.. The pro- 
ducer, organist, director, liturgist, choir—everyone was proudly working 
in his own way and doing what he could in the interest of CHEY. The 
pastor was there to watch and to lend any assistance he could. Two hours 
passed and no acceptable recording had been made. 

Then came a suggestion from the producer: 

“After many years in this work,” he said, “I find that so often we try 
to do the work of the Lord without seeking His presence or asking His 
guidance. I think that is our trouble now.” 

The liturgist quietly and earnestly led us in prayer. 

We are making plans for thousands. of our people to be at work in 
the interest of CHEY during these next few weeks. Let’s be sure about 
the prayer too! —HERMAN W. CAUBLE 
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Be a Giver as well as a Taker 


By RUBY LORNELL 


Christianity is a two-way religion. A mature Christian 


doesn't expect to receive without any obligation to give 


THE RELATIVES—especially the women 
—jostle each other in their anxiety to see 
the new baby all decked out in blue and 
white fluff. 

“Isn’t he cute? Just look at the little 
darling! He’s the sweetest little angel!” 

However you may personally react to 
such sentimental exclamations, the fact 
is that that bit of humanity, who would 
feel much better without all the silk rib- 
bons tickling his face, may be cute and 
sweet and a darling. But he does not 
have the virtues we ordinarily associate 
with angels. 

He is, in fact, supremely, completely 
and entirely self-centered. His only re- 
sponse to the world about him is quiet 
sleep when his physical needs are’ sat- 
isfied, and intensely noisy rebellion when 
they are not. There isn’t the faintest 
twinge of regret at rousing a weary 
mother from her sleep at 2 A.M., and 
again at five, nor is there one obvious 
shred of gratitude. 

I hasten to add, lest I be reported to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, that this is entirely as it 
should be with a new-born infant. He 
is not evil, in the sense that he is morally 
responsible for his attitudes and actions. 
He is simply entirely unconscious of any 
existence in his environment, except as a 
source of comfort to his little self. 


AS THE BABY grows into childhood, he 
will gradually, inevitably, become more 
aware of other people about him. He 
will come to realize that he does not live 
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in isolation but in community. This does 
not mean the child will automatically 
grow into unselfishness—not at all! That 
is one of the illusions we are coming to 
recognize for what it is. But he does 
inevitably become aware of other per- 
sonalities. 

Except for the sweetness and the fluff, 
the spiritual infant (one who is newly 
born in Christ) is at the same level. In a 
spiritual sense, he too, is egocentric, self- 
centered. 

That sounds like a contradiction in 
terms. To be born in Christ means to 
have the center of life changed from self 
to Christ, from egocentricity to Christo- 
centricity. How, then, can a Christian, 
even a very immature Christian, be ego- 
centric? 


HE IS SELF-CENTERED from the point of 
view that the only object of his attention 
is his own spiritual experience and his 
own spiritual welfare. His attention is 
directed almost exclusively on the good- 
ness of God to him. 

That, too, is entirely as it should be. 
No matter what his chronological age 
may be, this spiritual infant is in no posi- 
tion to be assuming the responsibilities 
that are considered proper for one who 
has matured in the grace of God. 

How utterly abnormal it would be for 
a 15-year-old boy to live in complete un- 
awareness of others! He has no recog- 
nition of other people as individual per- 
sons like himself, but only as sources of 
gratification. They are only hands to feed 
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him and mouths to teach him. All the 
world exists solely for his benefit. 

Yet that is very nearly the level on 
which many a spiritual life still exists, 
even after 50 years of life in Christ and 
His Church! 


THESE PERSONS ASSUME that it is en- 
tirely right that they should be for so 
many: years nourished with spiritual food 
through the church. They take for granted 
that theirs should be the benefits of two 
thousand years of heroic devotion and 
martyrdom, of tireless missionary zeal, of 
never ending instruction, of sacrifice and 
prayers and commitment, and it never 
occurs to them that they, too, have a re- 
sponsibility to be used as human channels 
for the grace of God to flow into an un- 
believing world. 

The most obvious of these responsibil- 
ities is to share with all of God’s children 
the unbelievably wonderful gift of sal- 
vation which we have so freely received. 

Salvation’s knowledge is of two parts: 
knowledge of man’s nature (specifically 
my own) and knowledge of God’s na- 
ture. As we grow into the deeper under- 
standing of both, and with that deeper 
understanding into a true love of God and 
of our fellowmen, then of course the re- 
sponsibility is obvious. I must share with 
all people, who are as imprisoned in this 
basically sinful and selfish and unhappy 
nature as I was, the glorious liberty that 
God wants to give to them, as He has 
given it to me. 

Yet there are Christians, and indeed, 
entire congregations, stamped with the 
unmistakable signs of spiritual infancy: 
a willingness to receive, and not to as- 
sume responsibilities. I have known 
Christians who have never once, by their 
own admission, tried to share with an un- 
believer the joy to be found in Christ. 

I have seen Christians who very rarely 
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even invited anyone to church to worship. 
(Usually, they are the same people who 
object to foreign missionary work on the 
grounds that we have enough heathen 
at home to convert!) I have known. 
Christians whose prayers never include 
those who, in the name of the Church, 
are bringing the Good News to all parts 
of the world, giving little thought to per- 
sonal ambitions or comforts. 

I have known Christians whose knowl- 
edge of Christian missions consisted 
solely in the information listed on the— 
benevolence side of the duplex envelope. 
They thought it was foolish to be pour-_ 
ing money down a rat hole like that, es- 
pecially since the local church really 
needed a new heating system, but since 
the preacher seemed to think it was so 
important, maybe they better put some- 
thing in. 

I have heard convention delegates pro- 
test at increasing mission and benev- 
olence budgets (that even yet are tiny in 
comparison with the job to be done). I 
have seen congregations shake their col- 
lective heads at the cost of Lutheran 
World Action, and throw up their col- 
lective hands at the expense and difficulty 
of resettling one family of displaced per- 
sons. “We must pare down the budget,” 
they declare. “We must retrench.” 


THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST never 
has any business to retrench, unless it be 
to gather together her forces for stronger 
attack! 

But there are other frontiers, too, which 
must be assaulted by the Christian faith. 
When Christ said: “Go ye into all the 
world and make disciples of all nations,” 
I believe He meant of all of the nation, as 
well as of all nations. 

For as we live close to our Saviour, 
and grow into His fullness through prayer 
and through the Sacraments, we daily 
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discover new phases of our personalities 
that have not yet yielded to Him. We 
will see this habit of impure thinking, and 
that habit of laziness, and that streak of 
malice still needing to be rooted out. 
And then we will discover that there are 
sins that we commit not because we will 
them, but because we are a part of a sin- 
ful society. 

We cry with Isaiah: “I am a man of 
unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst 
of a people of unclean lips.” These sins, 
too, are damning and are contrary to the 
will of God. So the maturing Christian 
asks for God’s strength to overcome 
these social sins. The conquering of these 
sins may require some different strategies. 
It may involve a person in political ac- 
tion, or in union activity, or in manage- 
ment councils. It seems a far cry from 
the communion table to the alderman’s 
chair—but it may be the requirement 
made of some Christian men and women. 

Writing a letter to a congressman, or 
possibly running for Congress yourself, 
may seem very mundane and “of the 
earth, earthy” as contrasted to daily 
prayer. Yet it is entirely possible that 
daily prayer may compel a man to take 
that action. 


THE MATURE CHRISTIAN will under- 
stand that God’s goodness is fof all, and 
that when men deny those blessings to 
some of His children because of color or 
nationality or economic status, they are 
living contrary to God’s holy will. 

Sometimes this aspect of the Christian 
life has come into disrepute among us. 
By some it has been carried to extremes 
because they were reacting against a faith 
that had no social implications. Others 
have striven in an officious, pompous 
manner, They have labored furiously 
with the conceited idea that their efforts 
will bring the Kingdom of God to the 
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earth, and without their valiant efforts 
nothing much,can be accomplished. They 
are as ineffective as the three-vear-old 
who “helps Mummy” by energetically 
sweeping the dust all over the house and 
clearing the table of dishes by throwing 
them on the floor. 

But the fact that mistakes like this may 
have been made must not blind us to the 
fact that we are our brother’s keeper, and 
that social sin is as evil in God’s sight as 
is personal sin. It is simply because these 
attitudes are contrary to the mind of 
Christ that Christians are compelled to 
fight them at every turn. 


THERE ARE A NUMBER of people who 
are of the opinion that these two phases 
of the Christian life—that is, concern for 
one’s own salvation and concern for so- 
cial justice—are incompatible. In their 
opinion, one is concerned either about 
one or the other. 

But it would be absurd, wouldn’t it, to 
insist that because a child has grown up 
to the point where he is aware of others 
besides himself, therefore he must cease 
to be aware of his own needs? He must, 
as long as he lives, give a considerable 
amount of attention to his own needs. 
When he ceases to do so, he will die. 

It is almost equally absurd for Chris- 
tians who have matured to the point 
where they understand the outreach of 
the Church to go on the assumption that 
therefore they need to give no more at- 
tention to their own soul’s salvation. Serv- 
ice to God, whether it be the traditional 
work we usually call missionary work, or 
whether it be service sometimes called 
social action, cannot become a substitute 
for worship and prayer. It is, rather, one 
of the results of worship and prayer. 

For the individual and for the congre- 
gation to be concerned only about our 
own soul's salvation is infantilism. To be 
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‘utterly unconcerned about our own soul's 
needs is spiritual suicide. To be so over- 
whelmingly grateful for God's salvation 


MOTHER’S 


By MILDRED 


“BANG, BANG, you're dead,” The chil- 
dren are playing cowboys outside my 
kitchen window again, 

Instead of inviting them in for. cookies 
and milk Um sitting down to write. May- 
be other parents have found an answer to 
my problem. Should I allow my children 
to play with guns? : 

Here are the facts of the case— 

First of all, | love my Lord and want 
to live a Christian life. Secondly, I love 
my family and want to bring up my chil- 
dren to the best of my ability. Thirdly, I 
love all children and believe they deserve 
the best education we can give them. 

Having grown up in the era imme- 
diately following World War I, I can 
vividly recall being terrified by the words, 
“Bang, bang, you're dead.” Perhaps I 
was an over-imaginative child who 
couldn't pretend on serious matters, 


Now THat | have children of my own, 
I've become increasingly aware that guns 
do not make the best playmates, 

It has never been reconcilable to me 
that so many people place in the hands of 
their children an imitation of an instru- 
ment which can be used in direct con- 
tradiction to one of God’s commandments 
—Thou shalt not kill, 

You may argue that children only play, 
and it stimulates their imagination, How- 
ever, What child if given constructive toys 
and an interesting supply of books could 
well do without his guns? Similarly some 
say that a certain amount of destructive 
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that our obedience to His will includes 
all of the life of all of the nations of the 
world-—that is spiritual maturity. 


PROBLEM 
J. BARTELT 


play is good for letting off excess energy. 
Should children be led to believe that life 
is to be held in such disregard? 

Billy, our oldest son, is almost six, 
We've been trying for four years to teach 
him to build instead of destroy. Yet each 
year on his birthday someone gives him 
a gun. Perhaps people feel sorry for him. 
He doesn’t have what other children play 
with, 


THIS REMINDS ME of a question Mother 
often asked when we gave as an excuse 
to do things that “everybody else is do- 
ing.” She used to inquire, “If you saw 
John put his head into a bucket of water 
and ‘hold it there, would you'too?” 

There have been far too many accidents 
with guns carelessly handled by children 
to justify in my mind the risk of placing 
even a toy replica within their reach, 

About two years ago a friend of ours 
went pheasant hunting and Billy ran into 
the house very excited. 

“Mother,” he cried, “you told me that 
only bad people carry guns and that they 
use them during war to protect us. Mr. 
Barrington is taking one with him when 
he yoes hunting.” 

Half-heartedly, I tried to explain how 
the birds ate the grain and would spoil 
the farmer’s crop if they werent de- 
stroyed, Deep within me was a doubt of 
the rightness of this type of shooting also. 

Tell me now—should I make such a 
point of teaching my children not to play 
with guns? I wonder—am I wrong? 
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Easter Is Everywhere 


By LEE STANLEY 


In far northern Canada this woman went to "church" in an air force hangar. 


The age-old story of the Resurrection was the same there as it is everywhere 


IT was A HAZY, mild Easter morning. 
As I tidied our small house on the edge 
of an airport far up the Alaska Highway 
I thought of other Easter mornings when 
I was a young girl in the States . . . walk- 
ing downtown to early morning service 
past lawns dotted with crocuses, tulips 
... earlier memories of brilliantly colored 
eggs found hidden under shrubs on our 
own lawn in a suburb of Bethel, Ohio... 
and later, of my own children’s first 
Easter baskets. 

Here in this northern air base with its 
acres of landing fields surrounded by 
scrub pine tapering into wilderness I 
planned to go to the Easter service at 
11:30 a.m. in the Station Chapel, which 
is a room in the gallery of a large Amer- 
ican hangar. It was mild and warm 
- enough to wear a suit, and miraculously 
I was ahead of time. 

I always like going to the hangar on 
any excuse and always feel like giggling 
when I realize I am going to church in 
such a place. 


IN FRONT of the hangar I have to guess 
the right door to enter, and step over the 
rails the big doors run on. I duck under 
one plane and then realize there is ample 
head room. But they spread and tower 
so one wants to crawl apologetically un- 
der their wings. Then under another one 
and now a long walk down the length of 
the hangar with plenty of time to read 
the signs on the gallery on the opposite 
side: “No SMOKING,” “PHOTO CLUB,” 
“LIBRARY,” “PRIORITIES AND TRANSPORT,” 
and to notice the washing hung up to dry 
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by some U.S.A.A.F. It consists of one 
hanky, one towel, two pair of socks, and 
one pair of longish drawers. (Most likely 
an R.C.A.F. though, as they tell me the 
Americans wear the summer shorts all 
winter and shiver and wonder why.) 

But I am going to church. The way 
leads up a stairway and back down an 
open walk along the gallery in the direc- 
tion from which I’ve come. Along the way 
I pass rooms with rows of empty cots 
where transient troops bed down until 
the cots run out. Then they take to the 
floor, I’m told. Finally in the last room 
is the chapel used in turn by Catholics 
and Protestants. 


ON THE PLAIN ALTAR are two vases 
filled with Jive, spring flowers! Probably 
flown in from Edmonton or Montana. . . 
two red tulips, several jonquils and snap- 
dragons, much native cedar greenery and 
fine Easter lilies. I had not seen Easter 
lilies for four years, so 1 counted them 
every one and thrilled at the sight! I be- 
lieve the Catholics had had them at their 
service at 10:30 a.m. and I hope the In- 
dians had seen them at mass in their vil- 
lage, earlier still. 

I thought again of the big city churches 
with their elaborate Easter music, com- 
pared with ours from the little portable 
organ nobly mastered by a _ corporal’s 
wife. I was just getting into the mood 
of the day as the gospel unfolded the 
story of Mary at the sepulchre Easter 
morning when a big packet began to rev. 
up almost under our windows and the 
padre’s voice could hardly be heard, 
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little. later the fire an ‘rash 


crew tore screaming past complete with 
re wagon, ambulance, and probably a 


priest, to be on the ready to welcome the - 


first of four jets which came sizzling in 
during the next half hour and parked 
almost directly under us. 


THE PoLicy of the Army and R.C.A.F. 
chaplains seems to be to make our service 
as short and snappy as possible. Though 
the splendid sermon was longer than 
usual, the feminine members of the con- 
gregation had hardly got used to each 
other in the unaccustomed hat (we wear 
parkas half the year and go hatless the 
rest) when it was all over, just 40 minutes 
after it began. 

For those who did not have to take 
children home and wished to stay, the 
Communion Service began. 

Just as we reached the Consecration 
(in the Shorter Form for Communion, a 


ee 


‘la R.C.A.F.) an F.86 arrived and finally 


roared to a standstill. Then the four jets 
having been fueled with whatever it takes 
to fly jets, started up in unison and minced 
to the starting point. Though the jets 
don’t seem to rev. up as long as other 
planes before taking off they certainly 
make up for it m volume of noise when 
they do. Partly because they go off two 
by two, I suppose. And so a greater part 
of the words of Communion were totally 
unheard. 


BUT DESPITE the echoes of radios play- 


ing throughout the hangar,.the few bars 
from a whistler walking by, the recurring 
thumps as a game of tennis progressed 


beneath us on the hard cement—despite — 


all the distractions, the feel of the service 
was there, and we were grateful to the 


sincere young chaplain, to the organist 


and to the lilies for bringing us the age- 
old Easter spirit. 
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LitTLe Ears, BiG INFLUENCE 
A FATHER, While shopping, received three more dollars than he should 
have received in change. When he discovered this error upon reaching 
home, he put on his hat and returned at once to the store to restore the 


money to the clerk. 


“I would not feel right,” he told his wife and children, “if 1 kept this 
money.” The father’s words and action made a deep impression upon 


the members of his family. He was establishing for his children, in a 
vivid, practical manner, long lasting ideas of what is right and wrong: 


Another father came home from work one evening carrying a quan- 
tity of nails. He laughed as he proudly showed the nails to his wife and 
two young sons. “I grabbed them out of a box down by the railroad — 
tracks where the section gang ieft them,” he exclaimed gleefully, “and 


they're worth two dollars at least and not a soul saw me take them!” 


The sons listened intently to their father’s enthusiastic story. One 
can well imagine what effect his words had upon their growing sense 


of moral values. 


Little ears can hear important words. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE... STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS .. BY E. E. FLACK 


MARCH TOWARD VICTORY 


This week read Exodus 17:1-16 


ISRAEL WAs on the march. In our 
study last week we saw the caravan movy- 
ing slowly into the wilderness of Sin in 
a southeasterly direction toward Mount 
Sinai (16:1). The people were hungry 
and murmured against Moses. God re- 
sponded in mercy and gave them manna 
from heaven each morning and quails in 
the evening (16:13). 

Chapter 17 records incidents which 
took place at Rephidim, the location of 
which is not known. After leaving the 
wilderness of Sin, the Israelites came “by 
their journeys,” or in stages, and en- 
camped in the valley. According to 
Numbers 33:12-14, they made two stops 
before reaching Rephidim. One was at 
Dophkah, recently identified by some 
archaeologists as Serabit-et-Khadem, a 
mining center; the other, at Alush. 


PITCHING THEIR CAMP at Rephidim, 
the Hebrews found no water for their 
children and cattle. Famished with thirst, 
they: murmured against Moses for the 
fourth time. They “strove” with him, 
arguing and contending about their con- 
dition. So desperate were they that they 
were about to put him to death by ston- 
ing (verse 4). What they really were do- 
ing was putting God to the test, challeng- 
ing him to give proof of his promises and 
power (verse 2). 

In response to Moses’ cry Jehovah di- 
rected him to “pass on before the peo- 
ple,” taking as witnesses the elders of 
Israel. He was to take also his rod, which 
he had used to smite the Nile in calling 
forth plagues before the Pharaoh (7:17, 
20). Assured of Jehovah’s presence and 
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promise, he struck the rock at Horeb with 
the rod of God and water sprang forth. 

The names which Moses gave the place 
are “Massah,” from a Hebrew word-root 
meaning “tempting” or “proving”; and 
“Meribah,” meaning “chiding” or “strife” 
(verse 7). It is strange to find two names 
given to one place, but they reflect the 
twofold tension expressed in verse 2, 
“Why strive ye with me? wherefore do ye 
tempt Jehovah?” 


IN NuMBERS 20:1-13 appears another 
account of Moses’ striking the rock at 
Kadesh and bringing forth water. The 
place is also called “Meribah,” or “Meri- 
bath-kadesh” (see Ezekiel 48:28). Either 
this is a second account of the same in- 
cident, as some scholars suggest, or a 
reference to a similar experience at an- 
other spot, as is generally held. 

Receiving water struck from the rock 
was an instructive experience proving 
again the power of God, a marvel to be 
remembered by succeeding generations. 

There is a tradition that wherever the 
Israelites went the rock followed them 
furnishing water all the way. Doubtless 
the course of the stream was along the 
route of their trek. But the Apostle Paul 
magnifies the tradition when he says, 
“They drank of a spiritual rock that fol- 
lowed them: and the rock was Christ” 
(I Corinthians 10:4). How true are 
Paul’s words! The church still gives lofty 
expression in the familiar hymn “Rock of 
Ages, cleft for me.” 

WHILE STILL at Rephidim enjoying the 
refreshing waters, Israel was confronted 
with Amalek, an aggressive enemy (verse 


2). The Amalekites were a nomadic 
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_tribe inhabiting the country south of 
Palestine in the region of Kadesh-barnea 
(see Genesis 14:7; Numbers 13:29), and 
roaming as far south as the Sinaitic pen- 
insula. Many times they attacked Israel, 
not only in desert days (see Numbers 14: 
43-45), but also at later times (see Judges 
6:3; I Samuel 15:1-8). 

Doubtless the Amalekites soon heard 
of Israel’s entrance into the coveted val- 
ley and sought to expel them. Down to 
the present day roving Bedouin of the 
desert fight to control the precious oases 
or watering places. 

What happened was that Amalek at- 
tacked Israel from the rear (see Deuter- 
onomy 25:18). This meant war. But 
Israel was prepared. There is a tradi- 
tion that when the Egyptian armies were 
drowned in the sea, their arms were 
washed ashore. These the Israelites ap- 
propriated and thus were prepared for 
battle. 

On the scene of action appears Joshua 
for the first time (verse 9). An Ephrai- 
mite, the son of Nun, he became Moses’ 
military leader and personal attendant 
(see 24:13; 32:17). He was one of the 
spies sent to view the land of Canaan 
(Numbers 13:8). Later he was chosen 
Moses’ successor (Numbers 27:18-23). 
His name, originally Oshea, means “Je- 
hovah is my salvation.” It is of the same 
root as the name “Jesus” (see Matt. 1:12; 
Heb: 4:8). 

Another character introduced for the 
first time is Hur, evidently a man of some 
prominence (see 24:14). He may have 
been the same as the grandfather of 
Bezalel (Ex. 31:2). Tradition names 
him the husband of Miriam. | 


MANY STIRRING LESSONS have been 
drawn from the scene of Aaron and Hur 
holding up Moses’ hands on the top of 
the hill; while Israel struggled with Ama- 
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lek in the valley (10-12). It is usually — 
held that Moses’ hands were uplifted in 
prayer and intercession to God for Israel. 
But doubtless it was also the sight of the 
rod of God in his hand (verse 9) that 
inspired Israel on to victory. On nu- 
merous occasions that uplifted rod had 
produced plagues and other evidences of 
God’s power to deliver his people. 
Faithful to their task Aaron and Hur 
held up Moses’ hands. It means so much 
when men stand by and give support to 
the man of God as he intercedes for and 


. inspires his people. 


The victory won, Jehovah instructs 
Moses to “write this for a memorial in a 
book . . .” (verse 14). We now know 
from archaeological discoveries that writ- 
ing was in vogue centuries before Moses. 
What “book” this was we do not know, 
but it may have been the beginning of 
“The Book of the Covenant” or “The 
Book of the Wars of Jehovah” (Num- 
bers 21:14), apparently lost. 

That Israel remembered Amalek’s ag- 
gressive act is evident from numerous 
later incidents (see Deuteronomy 25:17- 
19; I Samuel 15:1-8). In celebration of 
victory Moses “built an altar” (verse 15), 
the name of which, “Jehovah-nissi,” 
means “Jehovah is my banner,” that is, 
bearing his banner we press on to victory. 
The translation “Jehovah hath sworn” 
(verse 16) is misleading. The original 
means “A hand upon the throne of Je- 
hovah,” Freely given, it is, “I (Moses) 
swear, with my hand raised to Jehovah’s 
throne.” In solemn oath the hand is up- 
lifted to God (see Genesis 14:22; Num- 
bers 14:30). 

Lifting high their banner of the cross, 
the symbol of Christ’s glorious resurrec- 
tion and triumph over sin and death, 
Christians press on to victory in his name. 
In hoc signo vinces! “By this sign we 
conquer!” 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


DouBTLess you as well as | have noted 
in the daily papers the contribution of the 
noted scientist, Dr. Einstein, warning of 
the chaos latent in atomic energy. 

What caught my interest was the great 


scientist's prognostications of the de- 
structiveness by the most modern of 


weapons, the atomic bomb. Dr. Einstein’s 
comments added nothing, so far as I 


could see, to what others have reported. . 


His description of what will be the fate 
of great cities and thickly populated areas 
was no more horrifying than might have 
been the comment of survivors of the two 
Japanese cities within which, or over 
which, bombs were exploded. 

This most highly regarded scientist 
merely added his description of the fate 
of human achievements to those I have 
already read and heard. The end of the 
world’s civilization is calmly and_ re- 
peatedly declared to be a quick and sure 
resultant .of another international con- 
flict. We ordinary folk are appalled when 
our contemporaries, usually reluctant to 
foretell disasters, “go all out” in foretell- 
ing what will be the fate of humanity 
if another resort to destruction is not 
made impossible. 

I could not escape recalling as I read 
the Princetonian’s prognostications the 
fate of the world as it is set forth in Holy 
Scripture and as it was described by the- 
ologians of a previous generation. Not 
by another flood, as occurred in Noah’s 
generation, “but as by fire.” Divine rev- 
elation does not smear the pages of Holy 
Scripture when the ultimate judgment of 
the Creator is described—-when the last 
great day dawns upon mankind. The con- 
cept of a world so completely corrupted 
by what is evil that in its entirety it de- 
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serves and receives reduction to the 
earthly elements from which it sprang, 
is clearly prophesied. 

If one reads declarations of the Lu- 
theran theologians he will note the -cita- 
tions from Holy Writ which were given 
expression in Scripture and in sermons 
at lecterns and pulpits of a former gen- 
eration, (I scanned again the last chap- 
ter of Schmid’s Doctrinal Theology of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church 1889.) 
It is not very cheerful reading, but it 
surely drafts its declarations from the 
Word of God. Do not be surprised if the 
next generation seeks to restore its teach- 
ing to Christian people. 


The spirit of man ignored 

In none of the comments by the new 
science which it is promised will be de- 
veloped by application of atomic energy 
to the benefit of human kind have I seen 
reference to the soul—that with which 
man is endowed and thus made com- 
petent for the enjoyment of eternal life, 
It can be that our.churches are neglect- 
ing the spirit which God breathed into 
Adam and “man became a living soul.” 
It is in this soul that reside those spir- 
itual attributes that under divine grace 
have exercised the rulership over all that. 
God has made, a dominance which is also 
a development of the earth’s energies. 

Only as the spiritual is recognized, 
nourished toward godliness and protected 
against evil will the blessing of the Maker 
be available. Believers in Christ need not 
worry about forms of destruction which 
fall upon them. Even if the spirit can no 
longer be in the body, the person survives 
and enters into the abode of the blessed. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


Absolute monarch 

QueEsTION: My husband has always been 
the absolute ruler and allowed me to know 
almost nothing of his affairs. Through the 
years I have generally deferred to him— 
with only an occasional.mild protest. Since 
my son was born, I have rarely had money 
for shopping. I left all my friends in —, 
Maryland, in order to come with him to the 
middle west, because of his preference. But 
he shows no appreciation. He still wants 
to be the big boss, regardless of right or 
wrong. Any time I speak up at all he is 
ready to resort to violence—once he slapped 
me and nearly knocked me to the floor. I 
had hoped that when we started Billie to 
Sunday school he would change, but I was 
disappointed. The love of God means very 
little to him. 

I have no chance to go anywhere—occa- 
sionally I can talk to a neighbor. I have a 
very hard time to get money to go to a 
doctor or dentist even once a year. On one 
occasion a neighbor furnished me_ the 
money. My husband seems to think that if 
he feeds and clothes me, that is sufficient 
to keep me working. I am working hard in 
the house and on the farm, but continue to 
take hard words and rough treatment. 

Marriage has always seemed to me a per- 
manent partnership, and I don’t want it to 
break up. But must I go on forever under 
these conditions? 


RepLy: You will have the sympathy 
of everyone who reads this tetter. But 
sympathy will not solve the problem. A 
radical change on the part of your hus- 
band is needed—something very difficult 
to achieve. There is na easy way out of 
such a situation. Here are a few sugges- 
tions, but not one of them is easy or sure. 

1) Search yourself and find out 
whether there may be some attitude, 
habit, or wrong idea that may contribute 
to your troubles. In dealing with such a 
problem, one has to be ready to go more 
than half way, keep a cheerful disposi- 
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tion, and perform many kindnesses which 
may not be deserved. Try to correct any- 
thing in your own make-up or outlook 
which may be negative. 

2) Is there in your community some 
man or woman of quality, whom your 
husband respects, to whom he would be 
willing to listen, whom you could ask to 
speak to him about this problem and try 
to change his attitudes and practices. 
Many problems are solved by the inter- 
vention of a third person, but that person 
has to be acceptable, wise, and tactful. 
If you have access to such an individual 
tell your whole story to him, and ask 
him to speak to your husband and keep 
working on him quietly and diplomat- 
ically. But don’t expect quick results. 

3) Could your pastor perform this 
service? Some pastors have been suc- 
cessful in helping to solve such prob- 
lems. If your husband likes him and has 
confidence in him a great deal may be 
accomplished. 

4) Sometime when both of you are in 
a somewhat mellow or sentimental mood, 
open the subject yourself—pleasantly, 
without any harsh words. If he has any- 
thing for which you can give him credit 
or praise, do so; such recognition may 
prove a good introduction to a_ talk. 
Sweets must sometimes precede medicine. 

5) It may do some good to leave a lit- 
tle book on marital problems or family 
life lying somewhere where your hus- 
band will see it and pick it up. Lay it 
face down, but open to certain sections, 
for example: Christian Marriage, Van 
Keuren, page 137: Christian Family Life, 
page 14 or 75; or Growing Together in 
the Family, Wood, page 9, 48, or 90. 
Don’t tell him to read them—say noth- 
ing. Give the leaven a chance to work. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be considered on 
this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 1228 


Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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BOOKS 


Introduction to Paul 
Contemporary Thinking about Paul. Thomas S. Kepler, compiler. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 442 


pages. $4. 


The material in this book is compiled from the works of 55 modern scholars who have 
made Paul and his theology the object of their study and research. The selections have been 
arranged in such a way that. the entire field of Pauline study is covered, including the 
religious background, biographical data, the letters, theology and modern evaluation. 

The compiler supplies a brief but interesting introduction, in which he describes Paul’s 


personality and also comments on his own 
attitude and appreciation of the apostle. A 
representative bibliography and bibliograph- 
ical notices about the contributors add in- 
terest and usefulness to the book. The con- 
tributors are well chosen and representative 
of the best in modern scholarship in the 
New Testament field. The compiler has suc- 
ceeded in adapting and arranging his mate- 
rial in such a way as to present a continuity 
in the treatment of the various subjects. 

In the list of contributors are many out- 
standing names, including such scholars of 
an older generation as Benjamin W. Bacon, 
Heinrich Weinel, William Wrede, William 
Ramsay, James Moffatt, and J. Gresham 
Machen. Among contemporaries are: Edgar 
J. Goodspeed, Martin Dibelius, Maurice 
Goguel, H. F. Rall, C. A. A. Scott, Anders 

_Nygren, E. F. Scott, and C. H. Dodd. 

These scholars do not always agree in 
their solutions of Pauline problems or in the 
interpretation of his thought. But there is 
no attempt to pit the various views against 
one another. The compiler has sought rather 
to make each selection contribute to the total 
interpretation and appreciation of the great 
apostle. 

It is obvious that an anthology presents 
some limitations and that the various sub- 
jects cannot be treated exhaustively. But the 
book will serve admirably as a general in- 
troduction to the study of Paul, and it will 
be of immense value as a guide to the lit- 
erature in this field. The reader will be stim- 
ulated to further study, both of the,authors 
from whom selections have, been taken and 
of other books listed in the bibliography. 

. Rock Island, Ill. | Ertc H. WauLsTROM 
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Source of Assurance 

Preaching the Miracles of Jesus. By Hillyer 
H. Straton. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$2°50. 

The writer has given much thought and 
study to the miracles of our Lord. The au- 
thor, a leading Baptist clergyman, is positive 
in his belief in miracles. At the same time 
he has taken account of the modern critical 
attitude. He interprets the miracles of Jesus 
in the light of the historical situation. His 
purpose is to point out the preaching values 
in the accounts of the miracles. 

How weli he has done this will perhaps 
be judged by each reader subjectively, since 
our ways of preaching are individual. The 
book presents many interesting points of 
view and is stimulating. The miracles of 
Jesus, says Dr. Straton, demonstrate God’s 
concern for man, and the world of today 
needs the assurance of the divine love. Those 
who fail to preach on the miracles miss an 
important source of such assurance. 

Lindstrom, Minn. MILTON A. HAKER 


Faith Redefined 

The Atoning Life. By Henry Sylvester Nash. 
Harper. I112 pages. $1. 

Time is a wind that winnows books. First 
published in 1908, when its author was pro- 
fessor of New Testament Interpretation at 
Cambridge Seminary, this book has proven 
itself to be wholesome grain. It is likely to 
stand many more years of winnowing. Its 
value is further proven by the fact that it is 
as cogent and contemporary for today as it 
was for the day in which it was written. 


223 pages. 
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‘We, especially, who are not of the gen- 
. eration to which this book was given, owe 
gratitude to Bishop Sherrill for calling it to 
our attention by making it the Presiding 
Bishop’s Book for this Lententide. 

This book will serve two purposes. It will 
give tone and depth and content to a pastor’s 
preaching and teaching. It will also min- 
ister to any person’s spiritual life, feeding 
and encouraging it. It is important in both 
aspects because of its rich, rewarding re- 
definitions of faith, of the moral law, pleas- 
ure and pain, forgiveness, freedom, and the 
atoning dimension of life. These will hone 
your mind and spirit for deeper penetration 
and sharper understandings. While requir- 
ing diligence and concentration to be read, 
its style is poetic and refreshing, available 
alike to theologian and layman. Obviously, 
it is the work of a cultured Christian gen- 
tleman, whom to know even in print is a 
privilege. DonaLp E. ELDER 

Indianapolis 


Life Story of a Christian 

One Man's Testimony. By Norman Goodall. 
Harper. 128 pages. $1.50, 

A famous Princeton professor of another 
generation declined to “tell his experience” 
at an old-fashioned revival. He said: “I’ve 
had none to brag about.” In this spiritual 
autobiography, however, there is a dominant 
note of genuine humility. The author does 
not try to thrust himself upon his fellows in 
any personal propaganda. But one can read 
between the lines the yearning of an earnest 
believer that this One Man’s Testimony 
might become the conviction of Everyman. 

Mr. Goodall came from an obscure home 
in London through rich experiences in mil- 
itary service, in Oxford, in pastorates of 
suburban London, in leadership in great mis- 
sionary and ecumenical organizations, and in 
travel to far places. He knows this world 
in its conflicts and confusion, and he knows 
the people in it. 

If you read this life-story thoughtfully, 
you will be moved to ponder your own 
parental heritage, your own perplexities 
about the Bible and likewise the inspiration 
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and the strength the Bible has brought you 
in troublous times; the far-reaching outlook 
of the church and your actual relationship 
to this “fellowship of gracé”; your own 
faith in God’s “mighty purpose” as it cul- 
minates on Calvary; and the measure of 
your own faith in the living Christ who has 
brought “eternity into time.” 

It is easy to read this little book because 
of the clarity and simplicity of its language. 
You will want to re-read it to ponder its 
personal treatment of profound Christian 
truths. M. R. HAMSHER 

McAlisterville, Pa. 


Book Briefs 
The Shining Stair. By Ruth Winant Wheeler. 
Published by the author. 48 pages. $1.75. 
Ruth Wheeler’s is a singing faith, quiet, 
intimate, brave, with the lilt of a melody that 
lingers long in the heart. Her writing comes 
of deep conviction, singing, marching, and 
never in loneliness, always in company. 
Here are prayers and hymns and quiet 
moods of the soul, courage for the faint 
heart, simple and homely things illumi- 
nated, perils faced, horizons that fall away, 
darkness and mystery peace-enhanced. All 
because there are other hands, worn with 
toil, ready to lay hold with all the weary 
sons of men, all because there is still One 
along the road who turns and asks: “Who 
touched Me?” PAUL SCHERER 
New York City 


The Efficient Church Officer. By Eugene Dins- 
175 pages. $2. 

This is a book of good advice for those 
who hold offices in the congregation, ac- 
cording to the organizational structure of 
the Baptist Church. From the ushers (who 
get Chapter 2) to the sexton (Chapter 14) 
there are commonsense suggestions for all. 
There are chapters for the moderator who 
presides at business meetings of the congre- 
gation, the church clerk who keeps the rec- 
ords, the deacons and deaconesses. Duties 
of the financial officers of the congregation 
are defined, as well as those of personnel in 
the church schools, choirs, and so forth. 


more Dolloff. Revell. 
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PERSONS 


: — 


‘A WHITE HAT AND A NEW. CHURCH 


. . . all good Lutherans together 


Distinguished Visitor 
Indiana’s (Missouri) Lu- 
theran Governor Henry F. 
Schricker, wearing his fa- 
miliar “white campaign hat” 
visited St. Andrew’s Church, 
Indianapolis, recently during 
the congregation’s com- 
munity night service. 
During the ceremonies, 
which helped mark the ded- 
ication of St. Andrew’s new 
church (see cut page 40). 
Governor Schricker posed 


with St. Andrew’s Pastor 
Robert Heine. 
ULCA Convention ; 


William H. Patrick, Jr., a 
member of the United Lu- 
theran Church’s transporta- 
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tion committee was a busy 
man last month, laying 
groundwork for the exodus 
of southern and eastern pas- 
tors and laymen in October. 
That’s when the United 
Lutheran Church will hold 
its biennial convention |in 
Des Moines, Iowa. And it 
won't be a simple thing to 
see that all delegates and 
visitors get to the KRNT 
auditorium and the respec- 
tive convention hotels. 
Meeting with officials of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in Philadelphia (see picture 
No. 2, page 38) Mr. Patrick 
discussed problems con- 
nected with transporting sey- 


eral hundred Lutherans to 
the convention city. A spe- 
cial train will leave Phila- 
delphia Monday evening, 


Oct. 2, will arrive in Des © 


Moines via Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, and Chicago the 
afternoon of Oct. 3—in time 
to permit delegates to get 
settled for the sessions. 
Those wishing further in- 
formation on. the special 
train may contact Mr. Pat- 
rick at 722 W. Sedgwick St., 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


Ducker Installed 
The Rev. William J. 


Ducker, who retired as LLA 
Associate Secretary and edi- 
tor of the Luther League of 
America’s Review March 31 
after a decade of service, 
was installed pastor of the 
Church of the Apostles, 
Philadelphia, Pa., last week. 

Before a capacity congre- 
gation, the installation was 
performed by Dr. Emil E. 
Fischer, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylva- 
nia. Assisting in the service 
were Pastors G. Edward 
Knapp of St. Peter’s Church, 
Philadelphia; Christian J. 
Schenck, president of the 
Philadelphia Conference of 
the Ministerium; and Frank 
S. Kuntz, pastor-emeritus. 

Following the service, a 
buffet supper was served to 
250 members and guests. 
Pastor Ducker assumed his 
new duties April 1. 


Busy Bishop 

Since assuming the pres- 
idency of the Northwest 
Synod last August, Pastor 
Paul E. Bishop has been a 
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“busy bishop!” 

Two cornerstones have 
‘been laid. seven new 
churches have been installed, 
two mortgages burned, one 
“sround” broken. In addi- 
tion, preliminary work in 
establishing five new  build- 
ing programs for Wisconsin 
missign congregations has 
been begun and the synod’s 
three current vacancies given 
attention. 


Census Taker 

Dr. Roy Victor Peel (Mis- 
souri Synod), Lutheran lay- 
man and professor at In- 
diana University, has been 
named director of the cen- 
sus, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence from 
his classroom. 

A graduate of Augustana 
College, Dr. Peel received 
his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from. the University of Chi- 
cago. He served on the fac- 
ulties of several colleges and 
universities (including 
NYU) before accepting his 
present post as professor of 
government and director of 
the Institute of Politics at 
Indiana University. 


Ph.D. for Huntington 

Dr. Park W. Huntington, 
pastor of St. Stephen's 
Church, Wilmington, Del., 
received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy at the re- 
cent convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s 
graduate school of arts and 
sciences, 

The title of Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s. dissertation is “A 
Study of Religious Attitudes 
of Hospitalized Servicemen 
1945-46.” 
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Briefly Speaking 


An assistant editor of THE LUTHERAN who has 
pounded several typewriter ribbons into tatters writ- 
ing the current series on ULCA colleges and semi- 
naries was speaking to a church council on behalf of 
CHEY. The second question asked by a councilman 
during the discussion period following his speech 
began: “I don’t mean to appear critical of THE Lu- 
THERAN, but why don’t you fellows carry a series of 
articles on the church’s colleges and seminaries?” 

Churchgoers who don't trust their Sunday morn- 
ing alarm clocks should move to Kansas City, Kan., 
where the pastor of the Westwood Christian Church 


offers a novel service: all the churchgoer has todo .~ 


is leave a request with the church office, which tele- 

phones him Sunday mornings between 7 and 9 

o'clock—in plenty of time to get to church. 

(There is no charge!) 

Our Saviour’s Church, mission congregation in 
Owen Sound, Ontario, has a CHEY quota of $646.60. 
After organizing itself, the 10 members of the con- 
gregation’s CHEY committee and the pastor turned 
in their own pledges—$1,000, or 155 per cent of the 
entire membership’s quota! 

Anyone wishing legal aid in drafting a will in 
Lebanon, Tenn., can get it free—but with a small 
string attached: providing the client includes a 
$1,000 bequest to Cumberland (Baptist) Univer- 
sity there. Most of Lebanon's lawyers are Cumber- 
land graduates, decided on the plan as promotion 
for the school's Second Century campaign. 

Fifteen high school graduates living in Lithopolis, 
Ohio—tbirthplace of the Rev. Adam (Funk and) 
Wagnalls, Wittenberg College alumnus—are taking 
advantage of $600 scholarships established as a 
memorial by his daughter through a two and a half 
million dollar trust fund. 


Ordinarily, members of West Side Baptist Church 
(Beatrice, Nebr.) are.on time for rehearsals. Earlier 
this month, a series of strange coincidences delayed 
each member of the junior and senior singers in 
their arrival at a 7:30 practice. At 7:35 an unex- 
plained blast in the basement furnace thoroughly 
demolished the church, sending the steeple top- 
pling to the street, leveling the entire structure. 
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YOU'LL SEE 


(aie PL 9G 8) 


(1) and (3)—BEFORE and 
AFTER pictures of Sunday 
school facilities of St. John's 
Church, 
cently renovated at a cost of 
$83,000. 


auditorium 


Allentown, Pa., re- 


In addition to main 
new facilities in- 
clude 10 adjoining classrooms. 


(2)—Pennsylvania Railroad's 
division Passenger Agent Mer- 
rill B. Winn, and PRR Pas- 


senger Representative Clifford 
MacMullen show ULCA Trans- 
portation Committeeman Wil- 
liam H. Patrick, Jr. (right), 
ticket to Des 
(See Persons, page 36.) 


Moines, lowa. 


(4) and (5)—Maestro Giu- 
seppe Moschetti, concert or- 
music 
Allen- 
made 


ganist and director of 
at St. John's Church, 
town, Pa., recently 
newspaper headlines twice: 


first, John 


Wanamaker's famed organ in 


performing on 


Philadelphia; second, when he 
dedicated St. John's antiphonal 
organ. 


(6)—The Rev. William S. 
Avery, former secretary of the 
Parish and Church School 
Board, now American Board 
missionary, Miami Shores, Fla. 


(7)—Eduards Muzikants and 
his displaced family of Latvians 
are now happy members of St. 
Andrew's Church, San Mateo, 
Calif., where the Rev. E. Dale 


Click is pastor. 


(8)—Wittenberg Coed Sue 
Iserman examines 51-book dis- 
play of Wittenberg professor- 
authors in college library. 
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CAMPUS 


A8 Years’ Service 

Two veteran Wagner Col- 
lege professors—Dr. Faust 
Charles DeWalsh and Dr. 
Lee Yorgey Davidheiser— 
retire at the end of the pres- 
ent term with an aggregate 
of 48 years’ service to the 
Staten Island institution. 

Dr. DeWalsh, chairman of 
the department of modern 
languages, will be succeeded 
by Dr. Kenneth Scott. Dr. 
Davidheiser, who has chair- 
maned the chemistry depart- 
ment, will be succeeded by 
Dr. Adolph Stern. 

In recognition of the vet- 
erans’ service to the college, 
they will be granted hon- 
orary degrees at the June 
commencement exercises. 


MA from Wagner 

Wagner College has been 
authorized to grant graduate 
degrees of Master of Arts. 
Under constant demand by 
Wagner graduates living on 
Staten Island and _ others 
working and living there, the 
college will now be able to 
save seekers of the degrees 
many hours ordinarily con- 
sumed on bus, ferry and sub- 
way in getting to Manhat- 
tan’s colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Details of the program are 
still to be worked out; the 
college hopes to admit can- 


‘didates for the master’s de- 
‘grees by the fall semester of 


1951. 
48 Per Cent Lutheran 


Ninety-nine per cent of 
the 1,307 students at Wit- 
tenberg College have a 


church affiliation, a recent 
survey shows. Forty-eight 
per cent are Lutherans, 14 
per cent Methodist, 11.5 per 
cent Presbyterian, 7.7 per 
cent Catholic, 3.3 per cent 
Baptist, 2.6 per cent Epis- 
copalian, and 2.3 per cent 
Congregational and Congre- 
gational Christian. The re- 
maining students are divided 
among 26 other church 
groups. 


316 af TLC 


A total of 316 students 
had enrolled at Texas Lu- 
theran College, Seguin, for 
the spring semester. This 
represents an increase of 23 
per cent over the 1949 spring 
semester. 

The Rev. W. A. Poovey, 
pastor of Christ (ALC) 
Church, San Antonio, has 
been added to the faculty as 
part-time instructor for two 
courses for parish workers. 
Pastor Poovey is a graduate 
of Capital University and 
Seminary and received his 
M.A. degree with a major in 
speech from Northwestern 
University. He served as in- 
structor in speech at Capital 
University 1934-1935. 

The board of regents of 
Texas Lutheran College has 
authorized the addition of 
an instructor in business ad- 
ministration for the 1950-51 
term. New courses to be of- 
fered during the next school 
term will enable students to 
complete majors in two ad- 
ditional fields, business ad- 
ministration and _ physical 
education. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 
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NOB Wi. Or Rik 


CHEY Rallies Promote Campaign 


SyracusE—Christian Higher Education 
Year continues to be stressed in the congre- 
gations of New York’s Southern Tier. 

Recent events include the rally in Holy 
Nativity Church, Endicott, when speakers 
included Dr. Gould Wickey, Dr. Henry J. 
Arnold, Hartwick president, and the Rey. 
Eugene K. Strebel, synodical CHEY di- 
rector. Other rallies were held in Prince 
of Peace Church and Redeemer Church, 
Binghamton. 


St. Paul's Church, Johnson City, and 
Christ Church, Norwich, have written their 
CHEY quotas into their 
budgets, thus guaranteeing full payment. 


Hoty Nartiviry CuHurcuH, Endicott, the 
Rev. Paul J. Tritschler pastor, continues its 
leadership in benevolence. With a quota of 
$1,023 for apportionment in 1949, a total of 
$2,000 was given. Lutheran World Action 
received $1,200 from this congregation, 232 
per cent of its quota. A quarter ton of 
clothing was also forwarded. 

Dr. Morris. C. SKINNER, Zion Church, 
Cobleskill, was a speaker at Lenten services 
in First Presbyterian Church, Binghamton, 
under the auspices of the Binghamton Min- 
isters’ Association. 
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congregational 


St. Andrew's Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was recently ded- 
icated with a series of services. 
At a community night affair, 
Indiana Governor Schricker at- 
tended (see Persons, page 36) 


ANNA NierR, of Redeemer Church, Bing- 
hamton, was graduated at the commence- 
ment of the Leadership Training School of 
the Broome County Council of Churches. 

Tue Rey. JOHN H. SprRock was installed 
pastor of Zion Church, Utica, March 12. 
Participants were: Dr. Paul C. White, the 
Rev. John H. Sardeson, the Rev. William 
C. Nolte. 

THE LUTHERAN Home for the Aged and 
Infirm of Central New York has the follow- 
ing new officers: President, Edward W. 
Juergensen; vice president, Earl L. Bevan; 
secretary, Edwin F. Schofer; financial sec- 
retary, Clark O. Goodling; treasurer, Oliver 
G. Thomas. March 19 was Lutheran Home 
Day in the churches in the Utica area. 

CHEY RALLIES scheduled include: Dis- 
trict No. 1; Zion Church, Utica; District No. 
2, Zion Church, Syracuse; District No. 3, 
Redeemer Church, Binghamton. 

Dr. Ruth Wick, Carthage College vice 
president, will speak in Zion Church, 
Syracuse, April 23. CHRISTIAN P. JENSEN 


Cee To 
Cleveland Will Produce Church News 


CLEVELAND—From Cleveland will come 
many of the religious news headlines during 
the next eight months. 
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sembly of the Women’s Society of Christian 
Service of the Methodist Church with an 
international representation of 1,000 dele- 
gates and some 500 visitors will convene. 
(This is the meeting that outbid the Broad- 
way hit, South Pacific, for the use of Cleve- 
land’s municipal hall!) Heading the pro- 
gram will be Bishops G. Bromley Oxnam 
and Arthur J. Moore, Mildred McAfee Hor- 
ton, Dr. Gloria M. Wysner, and Dr. Harold 
Bosley. . 

THE Baptist WorLD ALLIANCE, meeting 
here in July, will draw 6,000 visitors from 
62 nations. Sessions will be in Public Hall, 
with the exception of the Saturday night Roll 
Call of the Nations, led by a chorus of 5,000 
voices, which will be held in the municipal 
stadium, Speakers include Dr. Oscar John- 
son, president of the Alliance; Edwin Mc- 
Neill Poteat, Dr. Sidney Jarvis of Australia, 
Dr. Robert J. McCracken of New York, the 
Rev. Jowell Sorenson of Sweden, and Dr. 
M. E. Aubrey, England. 

In June the national conventions of the 
Evangelical and Reformed and of the Con- 
gregational Churches will convene here. On 
the agenda is the troubled question of the 
merger of these two communions. In Sep- 
tember the National Council of Catholic 
Women will meet, and in November the 
very important meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches will be held to perfect the 
national organization. 

Two Cleveland churches recently installed 
associate pastors. First Hungarian Church 
now has Assistant Pastor George Posfay, 
who has served congregations in’ Hungary. 

BETHANY CHURCH installed the Rev. James 
W. Miller as its associate pastor succeeding 
the Rev. William E. Cox. 

The West Side Hungarian congregation 
dedicated its new church superstructure 
March 19. Synod President George W. 
Miley spoke. 

THREE SUCCESSFUL Young Women’s Con- 
gresses were held in Eastern Conference. 
Entertaining churches were St. Paul’s, War- 
ren; Trinity, Akron; Bethany, Cleveland. 

J. LOUIS WOLF 
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- During the week of April 18 the As- 


Final CHEY Plans Are Approved 

Dayron—Final plans for Ohio participa- 
tion in the CHEY appeal were made March 
14 when the members of the synodical com- 
mittee met to see that all congregations are 
ready for the April 13 general solicitation. 

The feeling is that Ohio will go over the 
top in supporting the CHEY appeal. 

First CuHurcn, Springfield, will receive 
$500 from the estate of the late Miss Augusta 
E. Keller. The will also provided for a 
residual bequest, estimated at $45,000, for 
the synods of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky- 
Tennessee for construction of “Christ Chil- 
dren’s Hospital” on the grounds of Oesterlen 
Home, Springfield; in memory of Miss 
Keller’s parents. 

CapiTaL (ALC) University celebrated its 
centennial in early March, listened to Minne- 
sota Governor Luther W. Youngdahl say, 
“Surely the hand of the Christian is needed 
at the machinery in these days when science 
has pushed on so far ahead of man’s ability 
to cope with the complex problems of 
human relations.” 

PAUL PARKER ANSPACH, JR., son of Dr. 
P. P. Anspach, Second Church, Springfield, 
will graduate from Hamma Divinity School 
in May, be ordained by the Synod of Ohio 
on May 3, be married to Miss Miriam Lau- 
ver of Springfield in June, spend three 
months at Yale University in Japanese lan- 
guage study, be commissioned at the Des 
Moines (October) convention of the ULCA, 
will sail for Japan on Oct. 16. 

First Cuurcu, Mansfield,.is completing a 
$160,000 renovation program, A new chan- 
cel has been furnished with a white marble 
altar and a $26,000 organ. The basement 
was excavated for additional Sunday school 
facilities. 

On May | the thirtieth convention of the 
Synod of Ohio will gather in Mansfield. 
Theme will be "The Church in the World." 
Addresses will be delivered by Convention 
Chaplain Harold R. Albert. 

A series of seven confirmand rallies will 
bring together (on April 16) the 1,200 con- 
firmands in the Ohio Synod this year. 
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_ PosT-EASTER inspiration will be provided 
for pastors at Hamma Divinity School April 
11 and 12 at a visual aids workshop directed 
by Prof. Amos John Traver. Leaders will be 
James K. Friedrich and John T. Coyle of 
Cathedral Films, Inc., Henry Endress, Harry 
J. Kreider, and Herman L. Gilbert. 

E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 


ONTARIO 
Brantford Churches Exchanged 


Two CHURCHES in this Ontario community 
—one of them a United Lutheran congrega- 
tion—have been traded. The respective pas- 
tors, commenting on the transaction, de- 
clared “we came off even!” 

For the time being, however, members of 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church are without 
a church home. 

Several months ago, the Lutherans and 
members of the Brantford Church of the 
Nazarene looked at each other’s buildings, 
decided that a trade might be ideal for both 
groups. 

The Lutherans, who have grown from 40 
members in 1920 to 320 in 1950, needed 
more room. Their old church (see cut 
above) was too small. The Nazarenes, 
numbering only 70, thought the old Lu- 
theran church would be “just right for size.” 

Since the Nazarenes will be moving into a 
church already equipped, they agreed to pay 
the Lutherans $7,500 in cash, to turn over 
deed for their own building (see cut below) 
valued at $30,000. 


ON BEST SITE IN TOWN 
. worth $30,000 
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FORMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
...for this and $7,500 


The former Nazarene house of worship 
will be torn down, a new $60,000 Lutheran 
church erected. The Lutherans are well 
pleased with the arrangement since they get 
one of the most valuable pieces of property 
in the city. 

Until a building fund is complete (recent 
contributions and pledges for 1950 totaled — 
$13,000), the old Nazarene church is being > 
used for Sunday school and weeknight sery- 
ices. Sunday services are being held in a 
near-by funeral chapel. 

W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lenten Preaching Mission Held 


WILLIAMSPORT—Churches of the Milton- 
Lewisburg area joined in a preaching mission 
early in the Lenten season. Services were 
held in First Church, Mifflinburg: Christ 
Church, Uewisburg; First Church, Watson- 
town; Christ Church, Milton; St. John’s 
Church, Pottsgrove, with the Rev. Peter 
Dexnis, ULCA associate director of evan- 
gelism, preaching, leading song services, in- 
structing in methods of evangelism. 

SIxTy PAsTors and laymen of the confer- 
ence met in the annual pre-Lenten retreat at 
St. Luke’s Church, Williamsport, Feb. 21. 

THE SPRING MEETING of the Danville Con- 
ference of the Ministerium was held at 
Grace Church, Shamokin, April 17. 

THE NEW LWA film The Two Kingdoms 
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“is being endorsed by conference pastors pre- 
viewing it. 


Lock HaveEN senior and junior high school — 


students had Lenten services daily at the 
noon hour. The 20-minute services were 
held simultaneously in Trinity Methodist and 
St. John’s Lutheran churches, the Jewish 
Center, and Immaculate Conception Cath- 
olic Church. 

Miss CHRISTIE ZIMMERMAN, ULCA mis- 
sionary in Guntur, India, arrived in the 
United States on Feb. 23 for a furlough. 
She is a missionary of the Susquehanna Con- 
ference and will visit in Selinsgrove for at 
least two months of her furlough, then will 
tour the States describing her work. She 
has served 15 years in the India field. 

The Sunbury Area Luther League rally was 
held at Jacob's Church Feb. 16. Officers 
elected: Donald Propst, president; John Car- 
penter, vice president; Jennie Benner, secre- 

tary; Virginia Swank, treasurer. 

A contract for the construction of the new 
Humanities Building on the campus of Sus- 
quehanna University has been let, and work 
will begin soon. 

Dr. G. Morris SMITH, president of Sus- 
quehanna University, was guest speaker at a 
meeting of the 14 commissioners of the 
ULCA in New York City recently. He gave 
a report for the Department of International 
Justice and Good Will, speaking mainly on 
the problem of the H-bomb. 

NEw orGaNns have been dedicated recently 
in St. John’s Church, Williamsport, and Zion 
Church, Trevorton. 

A layman of the Elysburg charge has of- 
fered one-fourth pound of bean seed to 
anyone who will plant it and give the harvest 
to the Orphans’ Home at the annual Harvest 
Home service. 

THE REV. RoBEerT W. Koons entered upon 
his duties as pastor of Zion Church, Sun- 
bury, April 9. He comes from St. John’s 
Church, Hagerstown, Md., where he was 
assistant pastor. . THE Rev. RICHARD 
SHUMAKER arrived in Snydertown March 1. 
as pastor of the Plum Creek charge. ... THE 
Rev. LuTHER GOTWALD, Gettysburg Semi- 
narian, has accepted a call to the Point 
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Township charge, will become pastor after 
graduation and ordination. 

Two DP FAMILIEs have moved to Middle- 
burg through the efforts of Emmanuel con- 
gregation and Pastor John McCune. 

St. PauL’s Cuurcu, Ickesburg, has been 
renovated. ROBERT R. CLARK 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard & 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH | 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, Califernia 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 
CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 


CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHEY Will Succeed in South Carolina 


SouTH CAROLINA SyNop’s CHEY Director, 
Dr. F. William Brandt, is enthusiastic about 
the prospects of a successful campaign for 


Christian Higher Education Year in the, 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 
E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in- Harrisburg come to Messiah 


9 e e e 
Emanuel’s Spire Points Youto the Skies 
— _ In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A.M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
** At the heart of the City” 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3rd and West Philadelphia 
10:45 A. M. 


Sunday Worship 
Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 


synod. Many congregations are near their — 


quotas even before the canvasses are begun. 

Good Shepherd Church, Walterboro, was 
the first congregation in the synod to exceed 
its quota, subscribing 130 per cent of the 
amount suggested. 

ANOTHER DP family has been made happy 
by having the privilege of another chance 
through the interest of the church and in- 
dividual Christians.- Atis and Mrs. Ozols and 
their three children have been welcomed to 
Little Mountain, S. C. They are sponsored 
by Holy Trinity Church, and make their 
home on the farm of Leland Ross George: 

Mr. Ozols taught in an agricultural school 
in Germany and his wife served as a nurse 
in the DP camp. “Open house” was ob- 
served for the family Sunday afternoon fol- 
lowing their arrival. Gifts of food and cloth- 
ing were brought. 

The dates for the 195! convention of 
synod are: January 29, 30, and 31. The 
place will likely be in or near Columbia. 


THE EXECUTIVE BoarD of synod met 
March 9 at the Publication House, Colum- 
bia, and elected J. B. Ballentine and Dr. 
Wynne C. Boliek to serve with Synod Pres- 
ident Karl W. Kinard as trustees of the 
Chalmers Wessinger Memorial Trust Fund. 
This is the special gift of $49,000 made at 
synod meeting for promotion of home mis- 
sion work. It will operate as a Loan and 
Gift Fund. 

CONFERENCE spring meeting- dates are: 
May 2, Piedmont, at St. John’s Church, 
Spartanburg; May 10, Central, at Bethel 
Church, White Rock; May 11, Western, 
place to be decided; May 5, Newberry, at 
St. Matthew’s, Pomaria; May 9, Southern, 
at St. Barnabas Church, Charleston. 

Over 5,000 ATTENDED the Billy Graham 
service held in the stadium of Newberry 
College. The college singers together with 
other choirs of the community participated. 

St. JAMES’ CHURCH celebrated its 90th 
birthday March 5. 

THe Rev. RAYMOND R. ELLswortu, of 
Batesburg, was elected “Man of the Year” 
for outstanding community service. 

On March 12 the Silverstreet congrega- 
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tion held a groundbreaking service. 

THE Rev. HENRY S. WINGARD was in- 
stalled pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Colum- 
bia, Feb. 19 by President Kinard. 

UPON INVITATION of students, Dr. James 
C. Kinard, president of Newberry College, 
delivered an address on the topic A Sense 
of Scholarship at a special chapel convoca- 
tion March 2. He said in part: “There are 
those who delude themselves into believing 
that there is no direct relation between 
scholarly attainment in college and later 
success in life. All the known facts refute 
this attitude.” He cited figures from Who’s 
Who in America, from the experiences of 
the government in the last war, and from 
the practices of leading business firms in 
the country to support his statement that 
one who is diligent in college will be diligent 
in his life work. WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


VIRGINIA 
Pastors Lead in CHEY Pledging 


ROANOKE—“Every pastor in the Marion 
Conference made a pledge for CHEY well 
in advance of the advanced solicitation,” re- 
ports conference CHEY Chairman Charles 
G. Tusing. Average pledge was $75. 

Southeastern CHEY director A. Kenneth 

Hewitt left Charlotte, N. C., by plane early 

on the morning of March 16 to attend an 

important CHEY meeting in Roanoke. The 
meeting began and continued several hours 
without him. At 2 P.M. he phoned from 

Canton, Ohio. 


surrounding area had prevented his landing. 


Snow in Roanoke and the 


IN ITS ANNUAL REPORT, First Church, Nor- 
folk, revealed an increase in its communing 
membership for the 23rd straight year! 

Miss METTE Biair and Mrs. Chester Os- 
borne will speak at the Women’s Missionary 
conference meetings April 19-25. Miss Blair 
is a missionary nurse to India. Mrs. Os- 
borne is synodical WMS president. The 
synodical WMS convention will be held Aug. 
1-3 at First Church, Richmond. 

THE SOUTHERN Lutheran Radio Commis- 
sion will sponsor a special CHEY broad- 
cast April 16. Pastor A. K. Hewitt of Kon- 
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narock will speak. Pastor Raymond Wood ' 
of Savannah, Ga., will conduct devotions. 
Special music will be furnished by the Lenoir 
Rhyne, Newberry, and Southern Seminary 


G, To help a boy or gir] chart 
a happy and successful life; 


@ To help bring peace of mind 
toadear one sorely troubled; 


G, To delight the soul of one 
who loves the Bible but has 
never owned an Oxford: 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for your selection 


$1.65 to $250.00 


77~v Complete ~—~ 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS 
woLA S@RVICe 2 A 


@ Vestments @ Paraments 


@ Church Furniture @ Brass & Silver Ware 
@ MEMORIALS 


FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW FOR 


your free copy of the 157-page illustrated 
Ecclesiastical Arts Catalog 92E. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


NAME- 


STREET_ 


CITY. 


CHURCH 


choirs. The broadcast will be heard in Geor- 
gia, Alabama, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. 

EMMANUEL-ST. MATTHEW’S congregation, 
New Market, wanted to have a CHEY loy- 
alty dinner but there was no place owned 
by the church to have it. Then council chair- 
man H. B. Moyers and CHEY committee- 
man I. C. Moyers suggested their garage 
back of their service station. The church 
took up the offer. Cars were moved, the 
room was cleaned, tables were set up} and 


Crafted for Sacred Service 


ny’ stments 


AND ACCESSORIES FOR 


YOUR CHOIR 


You receive ine benefit of our 
knowledge of denominational 
propriety, skilled tailoring and 
insistence upon perfection. We 
combine chorister’s comfort 
with liturgical correctness. 
Choose from our selective styles 
and quality cloths. 


Write for our latest 
catalog. Cloth 
swatches on request. 


CLERGY VESTMENTS 
AND WARDROBE ACCESSORIES 
Embroldered Superfrontals * Frontals ¢ Stoles Markers 


Send Inquiries and orders to Ecc. Arts Dept. 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


J, THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. 


FOR SALE 
Kimball Pneumatic pipe organ. Ten 
speaking stops. Specifications and dimen- 
sions on request. Guaranteed mechanically 
and ‘tonally. Address or call D. L. Yount, 
Greenburg, Pa. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR MASTER 
German-English congregation in Philadel- 
phia desires organist and choir leader with 
knowledge of German and the ability for 
training and directing two choirs. Write 
Box CB 34, The LUTHERAN. 


YOUNG CHOIRMASTER-ORGANIST 
Experienced, excellent training and refer- 
ences, wants position in musically ambi- 
tious Lutheran Church. Write Box CB3, 
The LUTHERAN. 
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100 people came out to eat chicken and Vir- — 
ginia ham. Speakers included synodical ~ 
CHEY Director Melvin Lange, of Staun- — 
ton, and S. W. Beery of Timberville. 

Joe SHUMATE, son of Pastor and Mrs. 
Alfred R. Shumate, Wytheville, recently won 
the “standard oratorical contest” at the South 
Atlantic Forensic Tournament held at Lenoir 
Rhyne College (where Joe is a ministerial 


student). Nineteen colleges from seven 
states participated. 
THE NEW $225,000 Christ Church in 


Roanoke will be dedicated May 7. 

Pastor L. A. Wertz of Cameron, S. C., 
has accepted the call of Emmanuel-St. Mat- 
thew’s congregation, New Market, effective 
May 1. FRANK K. EFIRD 


DECEASED 
Dr. George A. Greiss 


Dr. George A. Greiss, who recently com- 
pleted half a century of service to St. Paul’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa. (see THE LUTHERAN, 
Sept. 21, 1949), died March 20. He was 75. 


A native Pennsylvanian, he was grad- 
uated from Muhlenberg College in 1896 and 
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from Gettysburg Seminary in °99. Follow- 

\ ing his ordination by the East Pennsylvania 
Synod that year, he served in New Bloom- 
field, Pa., for one year before accepting a 
call to the Allentown congregation. 

He was active in conference and syn- 
odical activities, serving as secretary of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod, treasurer of the 
Board of Home Missions of that synod, was 
a director of Gettysburg Seminary for a 
quarter century. For over 20. years he was 
a member of the ULCA’s Board of Foreign 
Missions, its president for two terms. 

Last Sept. 11 members of St. Paul’s 
Church and officials of Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod participated in an anniversary 
service marking his 50 years as pastor. 

Surviving are his wife and-a daughter, 
Mrs. Elmer P. Truchses, wife of the pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Carlisle, Pa. 

The funeral service was conducted at St. 
Paul’s Church March 24 by Synod President 
Dwight Putman, Gettysburg Seminary Pres- 
ident Abdel Ross Wentz, and the Rev. 


Beautiful sto 


hard covers. 


Tne Bells Ring Out 


By MILDRED LUCKHARDT. Illus- 
trated by Nedda Walker. A little Swiss 
boy comes to live in America and 
goes to Sunday School. Primary- 
grade children will enjoy learning 
with him that there are many ways 
to worship God. 


New titles in America’s eer 
religious books for young children 


i illustrated in full 
rybooks, lavishly i 
color and black-and-white. Durable, & Bion 


Arthur P. Grammes. Burial was in the 
cemetery in Macungie, Pennsylvania. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth, 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rey. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


‘avorite series of 


only 


Prairie Chureh 


By MARY ESTHER McWHIRTER. 
Illustrated by Albert DeMee Jousset. 
How everyone in the Congregation 
helps take care of the Church. What 
mothers do at “meetings’’; what 
the choir is for; what the trustees do. 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
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: Church, Newton 
U L C Cc A L E N D A R 22-23. Brotherhood Convention. Texas Synod. 


Grace Church, Houston 


APRIL 23-30. CHEY Week 
» 12-13. Executive Board, ULCA. New York 24-25. Board of Publication. Colton Manor, 
17-19. Nebraska Synod. Grace Church, West Atlantic City, N. J. 
Point 25-26. WMS Convention. California Synod. 
18-20. North Carolina Synod. Beth Eden St. Luke's Church, Huntington Park 
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Saint John’s Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
William C. Schaeffer, Pastor Beverly McClain, Parish Worker 
Maestro Giuseppe Moschetti, the Music 
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Organ Recital Broadcast 9:30 to 10 A.M. 


““A house of prayer for all people’’ 
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three lines of wording below the arrow are to be indicated when ordering. Size 
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iN CONCLUSION .. 


LET ME ADD a few paragraphs to what 
Oscar Blackwelder has written on the 
“Washington” page in this week’s Lu- 
THERAN. Dr. Blackwelder has the im- 
pression that Senator Joseph McCarthy 
may be attacking the U.S. State Depart- 
ment for what he can get out of it rather 
than for the national welfare. 

I haven’t talked with anybody who 
doesn’t have this opinion. And this is a 
serious matter. As Christians we must be 
responsible citizens. We can’t stand 
quietly by and see our nation, in a time 
of great crisis, confused: and weakened 
by fellows who can see no further than 
next election day. 

Since the war and until now there has 
been in the United States Congress a high 
average of co-operation between the 
parties in meeting urgent world perils of 
this hour. Now that’s splintering up. We 
seem to be drifting into such bad days as 
after World War I when the U.S. Senate 
insured the eventual destruction of the 
League of Nations. 


AT THE END OF Marcu I attended a 
conference at the State Department. Sec- 
retary Acheson talked with us for about 
three-quarters of an hour. Ambassador 
Philip Jessup, just back from 26,000 miles 
of travel through southeast Asia, gave us 
unvarnished description of situations he 
saw. Every area of world problems was 
studied vigorously in meetings with State 
Department men. 

I don’t claim these men are perfect in 
their judgment. Yet, according to my 
standards, they are doing as well as any- 
body we could put in there. But Amer- 
ican world policy is fast getting tangled 
up in the most selfish and small-minded 
political quarreling we have seen in a 
generation. We as Christian citizens must 
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speak out very loudly that we want this 


sort of thing stopped. 

Things said at this conference were not 
for publication. But there were a few 
side-remarks. Secretary Acheson men- 
tioned that the air is full of missiles 
around the State Department just now. 
“It gives us a heightened sense of living,” 
he said with a vague attempt at a smile. 

He was definitely troubled and ner- 
vous. And that’s no condition in which 
to put a very great American leader for 
the sake of small-time politics. “I’m not 
asking for any delicacy in this thing,” he 
said. “American politics is a rough and 
tumble affair.” 

There must be strong opposition to the 
party in power, based on clear thinking 
and the conflict of opinions. Any person 
in public life must expect to be attacked 
every day in the week. But attacks are 
deserved only from those who have loy- 
alty to the hopes of free men who wish 
to live in a world of peace and justice. 


A VERY PRACTICAL TEST of Christian 
conscience in the on-going life of a na- 
tion is the quality of citizenship we can 
exert. We won’t deserve to live in a free 
country if we don’t try to make our in- 
fluence felt in favor of our convictions. 

Every Christian has to have his own 
foreign policy of constructive purposes 
which America must seek to fulfill in a 
troubled world. He must think about 
these things vigorously, with independent 
mind. He must let his elected representa- 
tives know his thoughts in no uncertain 
terms. 

We must strongly support in our pub- 
lic life men of unselfish spirit, and con- 
demn emphatically all self-seekers whose 
only ambition is to have jobs in Wash- 
ington. —ELSON RUFF 
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On Easter Eve, 1523, Katharina von Bora and eleven other nuns 
moved silently through the shadows of the Cistercian Convent of 
Nimbschen, secretly keeping their escape rendezvous with Luther’s 
friend, Leonard Koppe. Two years later her unexpected marriage 
to Luther after a brief courtship caused much ado among Luther’s 
friends and enemies, but twenty one years of unusually happy mar- 
ried life gives silent testimony to Luther’s courageous decision to 
marry. 

It was Katharina’s energy and thrift that kept Luther from bank- 
ruptcy He was constantly endorsing notes for friends and lending 
what little money he had to the poor The Luther home was crowded 
with poor relatives and student boarders — not to mention the six 
Luther children. But Katharina always managed to make ends 
meet. She followed her famous husband in death and is buried in 
the city of Torgau 

In the days of Martin Luther, the loss of the husband meant the 
loss of the family’s security. How fortunate are the Lutheran wives 
and children of today who can look forward to continued family 
security through insurance. 
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WHAT: 


Prepare for a Career 
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These are YOUR Colleges... 


Carthage College . 
Gettysburg College 
Hartwick College . 
Lenoir Rhyne College . 
Marion Junior College 
Midland College 
Muhlenberg College 
Newberry College 
Roanoke College 
Susquehanna University . 
Thiel College . 
Wagner College 
Waterloo College . 
Wittenberg College 


. Carthage, Illinois 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


. . Oneonta, New York 
. Hickory, North Carolina 
Marion, Virginia 

Fremont, Nebraska 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Newberry, South Carolina 
Salem, Virginia 


. Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
. Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Staten Island, New York 
. Waterloo, Ontario 
Springfield, Ohio 


For further information write directly to any of the colleges or to— 


The Board of Education 


The United Lutheran Church in America 
736 Jackson Place, N. W. 
a Washington 6, D. C. 
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